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‘he Function of State and Church 
im Relation to the Social Question 

To two great powers God has entrusted the desti- 
ities of human society: the State and the Church. 
Che State promotes temporal welfare in its largest 
conception ; the Church advances the spiritual good 
f man. The two spheres cannot be separated and 
‘ is therefore in the highest interest of man that 
here be harmonious co-operation between these 
rreat agencies. Warmly does Leo XIII plead for 
uch co-operation, since it is an essential condition 
cor true human welfare. He knows that the Church 
will not fail in her duty and demands that she be 
reft unhampered in her activities so that she can 
*xert her full influence in behalf of human better- 

ent. The State has proved remiss and the Pope, 
herefore, deems it necessary to remind those in 
eower of their obligations. 

Rather fully the Papal Encyclical defines the du- 
ies of the State in regard to the social question. 
it was, indeed, necessary to point out that the State 
uas responsibility and competency in the sphere of 
sconomic life, for at the writing of the Encyclical 
economic Liberalism was still strongly entrenched 
und had many supporters. The Pope has no sym- 
vathy for the so-called laissez-faire policy, for he 
saw clearly that it was responsible for the existing 
Lbuses. Only the indifference of the State had made 
tt possible for capitalism to enslave labor and re- 
luce it to utter impotency. Under these conditions 


economic injustice had assumed gigantic propor- - 


ions and social evils had taken on vast dimensions. 
Relief could only come if the heresy of economic 
Aberalism was completely exploded. To this per- 
nicious doctrine the Encyclical dealt a deathblow. 

The first and most sacred duty of the State is to 
protect the rights of all citizens. Without respect 
for right and justice there can be no order, no en- 
luring prosperity and no abiding peace. A State 
hat is blind to injustice and allows individuals and 
kocial groups to be defrauded of their rights has 
host its usefulness and forfeits every claim to re- 
spect: But it might be said that in this the Pope 
toes not differ from the advocates of Liberalism, 
sor they also hold that it is the office of the State to 
nderwrite the rights of its citizens. Yet, there is 
difference, and a vital one, for the Liberals have 
n mind legal rights, whereas the Pope also thinks 
of moral rights. According to the liberal view the 
| * , rae va M . 


State fulfills its purpose when it guarantees the 
legal and juridical order. The Pope goes much fur- 
ther, for he demands that the State extend its pro- 
tection to those rights that do not flow from legal 
enactments but emanate from the natural order. 

Of such a nature is the right to a living wage on 
the part of the laborer. This right is not a legal 
right, but for that it is not less a right. It has its 
anchorage in the natural law which is more inviolate 
than any law owing its origin to human enactment. 
It is a statute that cannot be overruled by any posi- 
tive legislation. This inalienable right the State must 
also protect. Never, therefore, can a wage be called 
a just wage if it does not enable the laborer to lead 
a truly human life. No contract can make such a 
wage just because it is at variance with the basic 
dictates of the natural law. The Encyclical brands 
as immoral the doctrine which was current at the 
time and which reads as follows: ‘Wages are 
regulated by free consent and therefore the em- 
ployer, when he pays what was agreed upon, has 
done his part and seemingly is not called to do 
anything beyond.” Liberalism will accept this line 
of reasoning, but the Pope rejects it as insufficient. 
Here are his words: “This mode of reasoning is to 
fair-minded men by no means convincing, for there 
are important considerations which it leaves out of 
account altogether.” A chasm yawns between the 
shallow theory of Liberalism and that which is pro- 
pounded by the Sovereign Pontiff. Moral rights, 
accordingly, as well as legal rights, must enjoy the 
protection of the civil authority, and since the State 
possesses coercive power it is its duty to enforce 
these fundamental rights in the same manner in 
which it would enforce those that belong to the legal 
order. 

If it is incumbent on the State to protect the 
rights of all, it stands to reason that special pro- 
tection must be extended to those, who, on account 
of particular circtimstances, are less able to assert 
their rights. The weak and the poor are entitled 
to a special measure of protection, for if they are 
denied this they become the prey of the unscrupu- 
lous. There is good common sense in the position 
the Pope takes in this matter. Protection within 
the State is relative; every one must receive that 
measure of which he stands in need. 

_ The protection of rights, understood as Leo XIIT 


understands it, would go a long way toward remoy- 
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ing social injustice. It would really make exploita- 
tion in any form impossible. It would put an end 
to that ruthless and inhuman competition which does 
not shrink from spreading ruin and disaster. It 
would not allow children and hapless women to be 
sacrificed to greed. It would not permit business 
to fatten on the health and misery of the helpless. 


An application of the general principle on which 
the Pope lays special stress is his demand that the 
State guarantee to labor the right of association. 
The demand has lost none of its pertinency, for even 
at the moment this essential human right is not fully 
recognized. There still are regions in which wage- 
earners are prevented from exercising a right that 
is so indispensable to their welfare. If we hold 
this mirror of its duties up to the modern State, 
it will be compelled to blush, for in many instances 
has it fallen short of what the Holy Father lays 
down as its essential obligations. 

Various other duties of a more constructive char- 
acter does the Supreme Pontiff assign to the State. 
Into these we shall not enter, for it is our purpose 
only to describe the general drift of the Encyclical. 

For their ultimate success the proposals of the 
Holy Father depend on the receptiveness of men. 
The most perfect program of social reform will be 
futile if humanity is not minded to receive it favor- 
ably and give it a fair trial. Injustice always bene- 
fits someone, and he who enjoys the fruits of injus- 


tice cannot easily be induced to surrender them. The 
mind and heart of man must be deeply plowed be- 
fore the seeds of social justice can take root and 
grow. The greatest obstacle to social justice is 
the unregenerate human heart. No scheme will 
work out properly as long as greed and passion hold 
sway on earth. No one realized this better than the 
Pope and, accordingly, he puts little trust in the 
mere mechanism of reform. What is needed is a 
renewal of the Christian spirit. That really is the 
keynote of the Encyclical as its author explicitly 
states: “And since religion alone, as we said at 
the beginning, can avail to destroy the evil at its 
root, all men should rest persuaded that the main 
thing needful is to return to real Christianity, apart 
from which all the plans and devices of the wisest 
will prove of little avail.” 


In any program of human betterment the Church 
must have a foremost place. She supplies the 
dynamics essential for success. We are not sur- 
prised then that the Pope takes great pains to estab- 
lish the right of the Church to be heard in this 
matter, for there were those who denied this right. 
However, it is not difficult to vindicate the right of 
the Church to participate in the solution of the so- 


cial question, since no one can deny that this ques- 


on is shot through with ethical issues. If so, the 
urch is competent, since she is the established 
ian of morality. But the Church has not only 


ndispensable. ; 
touch merely 
ulated to 1 


ibsolutel. 


ht to share in the solution, her co-operation | 


No human power can restrain this destructive force. 
As long as the mind is fixed exclusively on the 
contemplation of the things of the visible world this 
instinct will prove irresistible. Money will be over- 
valued, and as long as money is regarded as the 
highest value for which man can strive, social jus- 
tice has not the ghost of a chance of being estab- 
lished among men. The Church focuses the mind 
on the other world and thus breaks the terrible 
spell which the allurements of wealth cast over the 
mind of man. When imbued with the teaching of 
the Church mankind recognizes higher values and 
for their sake will be willing to forego the fruits 
of injustice. 

Labor is naturally distasteful to man. If man 
is to be reconciled to a life of humble labor, it must 
be invested with some charm and clothed with dig- 
nity. Nothing but the teaching of Christ can make 
labor palatable and breed in the heart of the laborer 
joy and contentment with his lowly lot. But labor 
that looks upon work as a hated yoke and is not 
fully resigned ta its condition in the economy of 
life will eventually revolt against any social order 
in which it has to play an uncongenial part. 

Those who are drunk with power and callous to 
the misery of their fellowmen must be reminded 
of the judgment awaiting the unjust steward who 
forgot that there is One who calls all men to a 
severe account. 

The papal program shows a remarkable complete- 
ness and comprehensiveness. It gives due consid- 
eration to the material factors, but places the main 
emphasis on the spiritual factors. If taken as a 
whole, and consistently and courageously ap- 
plied to social life, it would truly usher in the reign 
of justice and create a world in which men can 
live peacefully and happily. 

Cuas, BrRuEHL, Ph. D., 


St. Charles Seminary, © 
Overbrook, Pa. 


; 1. na % 

T'wo more articles: “The Law of Causality in 
Ethnology” and “Tradition in Ethnology” will com- 
plete the valuable series of treatises from the do- 
mains of Anthropology and Ethnology contributed 
by the Rev. Adolph Dominic Frenay, O. P., publi- 
cation of which was begun in the September, 193 
issue of C. B. and S. J. They will be presented 
our readers after a brief interruption. 4 


The modern world generally has ignored tl 
portance of the local unit in every direction 
business is run on the individualist prin 
educational effort is largely in the hands of 


authorities, and local needs are too often 


ening the social unit. Its p 
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Thus a tyrannical minority, once installed in 
ower, is able to dominate its victims, because it 
las at its disposal all the resources of modern me- 
hanical civilization, such as rapid means of trans- 
ort and information (and the machine-guns sup- 
lied by foreign capitalists. . .), and uses them with 
he ruthlessness of the barbarian. And the fact 
hat food, housing, clothes, fuel, printing, commu- 
ucations, arms, and every form of property and 
ommodity are owned and distributed by the State, 
nakes it possible to put the minority and its armed 
orce in a position of great material superiority over 
he rest. The number of persons who at some time 
yr other have suffered imprisonment or death for 
ypposing the rule of the minority is far greater than 
he minority itself and a permanent body of polit- 
cal prisoners exists, which is perhaps as large as 
he Communist Party. 


To what extent have the Bolsheviks succeeded 
n imposing the socialist economic system on their 
subjects? After the first period of slaughter, loot- 
ng and civil war was over, it soon became evident 
hat the new social and economic organization, 
tastily improvised, was leading the country to dis- 
ister. The impoverishment resulting from six years 
»f international and atrocious civil war, the diff- 
culty of replacing innumerable specialists destroyed, 
»xiled or ejected by the revolution, the hopeless dis- 
organization caused by the overthrow of former 
srinciples of production and distribution, and the 
nterruption of relations with the outside world, 
would have been enough in themselves, as purely 
material factors, to make the initial period of re- 
sonstruction very difficult. And there were still 
xreater moral obstacles, destined to prove perma- 
rent. The Communist Party consisted chiefly of 
workmen, led by semi-intellectuals. But though its 


wumbers increased considerably during the first 


years, it was still a very small minority of privi- 
eged persons. The town population was, as a 


whole, hostile to it, and this naturally hampered - 


the working of the socialist system, adding every 
form of obstruction to the inevitable moral difficul- 
jes inherent in the Marxian theory of society. But 
Russia is above all an agricultural country. As has 
ilready been said, the communists’ success was 
chiefly founded on the fact that they dispossessed 
e landed proprietors in favor of the peasantry. 
was not to be supposed that millions of peasants, 
ofoundly ignorant, distrustful and traditionalist, 
e going to abandon the private property they had 
ed for for centuries and at last seized, in re- 
onse to strange theories and tyrannical measures 


Eke. their enemies. Finding that in practice 
. was little or nothing to be had in exchange for 
- produce, and that it was carried off as though 
as not their own property, the peasants preferred 
) only as much corn, etc., as they needed 


ae . 


from the townsmen they had always con-_ 


for themselves. The result was famine, not only 
in the towns but also in the country ; for in many re- 
gions unfavorable climatic conditions reduced the 
crops, deliberately undersown, to almost nothing. 
Appalling shortage of every necessity of life forced 
the communists, after four years’ attempt at pure 
collectivism, to call a halt. They decided to allow 
private enterprise to exist for a time alongside of 
partial communism; the State continued to own and 
control everything, but farmed out part of the ma- 
chinery of production to private concerns (mostly 
foreign capitalists!), and allowed private trading and 
employment, with which it competed as a vast privi- 
leged producing and trading company, organized in 
various government Trusts. This New Economic 
Policy—the “N. E. P.” or “Nep”—brought with it a 
certain limited recovery of material prosperity; 
there was at least generally enough food, clothing, 
fuel, etc., and the various public services (commu- 
nications, lighting and so on) were raised somewhat 
from the disastrous depths of inefficiency to which 
they had sunk. This lasted till 1928. Lenin, the 
first dictator and founder of the communist power, 
himself took the initiative of introducing these tem- 
porary concessions. He died not long after, and the 
subsequent history of the communist party is a 
struggle for his succession among its leaders, partly 
the result of personal ambition, but largely con- 
nected also with the question as to how long and 
how far the “Nep” was to be maintained. The strug- 
gle ended in 1928 with the dictatorship of Stalin, 
the centre of whose policy is the famous Five 
Years’ Plan, or “Pjatiletka’, which is supposed to 
produce a purely communist State by 1933. It 
means a frenzied effort to carry out in a short time 
the dream of the first revolutionaries, after the tem- 
porary halt of the “Nep”, and is intended to make 
the country absolutely collectivist in its social and 
economic life and idealogy, and at the same time 
rich and powerful and a serious menace to the cap- 
italist world. The industrial and social side of the 
plan includes the industrialization of the country on 
a vast scale, on the model of the United States, the 
suppression of all private commerce and property, 
universal compulsory education and the reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture in the form of great communist 
farms run on modern scientific lines. The recent — 
closing of churches and violent pressure on religion 
is another aspect of the Five Years’ Plan. 


But this violent and precipitate return to com- 
plete Collectivism has again plunged the country 
into dire material distress. Many factories, power- 
stations, public works, etc., have been hurriedly com- 
pleted or begun, but the vast expenditure entailed, 
the disorganization and bad quality of the work, the 
cumbersome bureaucratic methods of centralized 
distribution, and the suppression of all private ini- 
tiative, have caused a disastrous shortage of all fac- 
tory produce. Above all, the “collectivization” of 
the peasants’ land, which every year has increased 
its scale, is beginning to produce the same results as 
it did in the initial struggle for communism. As 


_ before, the fact that there is next to nothing sup- — 
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plied in exchange by the towns, and that the rights 
of property and profit are trampled under foot, 1s 
calling forth opposition and obstruction among the 
peasants. Combined with the dispossession and star- 
vation of large numbers of “rich” peasants 
(“kulaki”), the disorderly working of rapidly im- 
provised innovations in the whole system of agri- 
culture, and the disorganization of the means of 
transport, the struggle of the peasants against the 
new order of things has already produced a state 
of semi-famine in the towns. The economic oppo- 
sition between the country and the town has always 
been the main problem of the communist régime, 
and now for the first time since the peasantry re- 
ceived the land in 1917-1918, beyond more or less 
sporadic efforts in 1920-1922, the collectivization of 
agriculture is being enforced systematically and on 
an increasingly large scale. Either it will finally 
succeed, or it will lead to complete famine and 
necessitate another change of policy; so far its ef- 
fects have been to create a shortage of food which 
borders on starvation. At any rate the struggle with 
the peasants has been and will always be the main 
factor in the success or failure of the communist 
program. The disastrous material conditions are 
enhanced by the fact that the Pjatiletka is accompa- 
nied by an increase in export, much of the produce 
sorely needed in Russia being sold abroad (espe- 
cially corn). This is partly because the optimism 
of the directors of communist distribution led them 
to exaggerate the coming crops, etc., partly because 
they are desperately in need of foreign money (since 
the Pjatiletka began, Soviet money has rapidly lost 
nearly all value), and partly a wild attempt to ruin 
foreign markets by low prices and so increase the 
economic crisis now raging in capitalist countries 
and prepare revolution. 


Thus, whatever may be the exceptional material 
factors which contribute to the result it is at any 
rate a fact that economic life in Russia was 
brought to a standstill by pure communistic social- 
ism in the first four years revived during the next 
six by its dilution, and that its present reintroduc- 
tion has in the course of three years again plunged 
the country into an apocalyptic state of ruin and 
despair. The progress of this ruin brought on by 
the Five Years’ Plan is accompanied by an intensi- 
fication of the Red Terror, which crushes all Oppo- 
sition and selects innocent victims among the en- 
gineers and specialists to bear its responsibility. The 
Communist leaders have ceased to believe that they 
can carry out the economic achievements they have 
set before themselves; indeed it is doubtful if they 
ever looked upon the Pjatiletka as more than a di- 
version to fascinate communist and popular atten- 
tion and stop the alarming growth and success of 
the Nep; it is less easy to govern well-fed people 
than a miserable population struggling to keep alive. 
There has been growing opposition to Stalin in the 
communist party on this score; he has so far man- 
aged to crush it, and maintains that the country 
must pass through a period of distress leading to 
final prosperity. But by now the penury is begin- 


ning to be felt by the privileged minority itself, an 
by the Red Army (hitherto. always carefully fe 
and equipped, though it consists mostly of nor 
communist conscripts under communist officers) 
The result is that political tension is intense, an 
anything may happen in the near future. Mear 
while, as a remedy, new legislation is practicall 
doing away with the last remnant of social libert 
—the right to move about and choose in what capac 
ity one will work for the State. What is that bu 
plain slavery? Such is the final result of commun 
ism in Russia, a Servile State which (unlike that t 
which our plutocracy is leading us) cannot eve 
ensure the material well-being of the slaves. 


But communism is not merely an economice 
social theory, it is also a political theory. To wha 
extent have the Bolsheviks succeeded in convertin 
the rest of the population into convinced com 
munists ? 

There can be no doubt that the Russian peopl 
went wild in the first year or so of the revolution, an 
were at one with the Bolsheviks in their purely neg 
ative work of destruction. Tired of war, discon 
tented with the injustices of capitalism in the towns 
bent on seizing the land in the country, and with 
long tradition of liberal, socialist or revolutionar 
protest against the Tsarist government as a back 
ground, the populace mostly rallied to the call o 
“rob the robbers”, looting and destroying. Lon: 
arrears of ungranted reform were suffered for b 
those rightly or wrongly identified with the forme 
government—police, employers, officers, landowners 
the clergy and the rich. The White Armies wer 
beaten off. But when the “Republic of Workme: 
and Peasants” turned out to be a prison house, ther 
was a great reaction. It was too late. The hungr 
terrorized crowd settled down to the communis 
yoke, desperate, impotent, indifferent to everythin; 
except the immediate struggle to keep alive. An 
when the Nep at last lightened the burden of tha 
struggle, all hope of liberation was over. Russia wa 
forced to accept the position of aman bound hand an 
foot, while an inhuman vivisector cuts and carves a 
his limbs and organs in an attempt to change hi 
human nature and the functions of his body, hi 
cruelty being limited only by the danger of his vic 
tim’s total extinction. The Communist Party, whic 
thus operated on its victim, had meanwhile grow 
considerably. From the start to this day it has cor 
sisted of a certain number of earnest enthusiast 
mixed with a large proportion of time-servers, prof 
iteers, ambitious parvenus and unscrupulous brute 


criminals. q 
Dom Davin BatFour, O. S. B. 
Pontifical Greek College, Rome. 
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Our whole educational system from A to Z mu: 
be revised and adjusted to the needs of the ne 
world that is come upon us owing to the operation « 
the enemy which we have ourselves created—tt 
machine. ~ tear ee 
Proressor H. E. Armstrone 
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Phe Moral Obligation of Charity 


Many there are who consider charity super- 
luous in modern society, an error we refuted 
n a previous article. Others admit its necessity 
nut believe its practice may be left to the good 
will of those able to give of their means. They 
see in it rather a counsel than a moral obliga- 
ion or a Divine commandment. They maintain 
charity is not named in the Ten Command- 
nents. As if these were the only command- 
nents given by God to His people! 


Let us investigate whether or not charity is of 
ybligation, viewing this question from an ethical 
ind a religious standpoint. 


We shall proceed first from the former, not 
yecause it is more definite than the religious, 
yut because ethical considerations have a wider 
ippeal. Even those who reject arguments based 
yn religion cannot well set aside the natural 
aw. Of course, there are those who reject it, 
put though they do so in theory, in practice 
they must concede it. Human nature cannot be 
put aside, nor can its law. 


We are social beings by nature. As such we 
lepend, in correspondingly differing degrees of 
dependency, upon family, class, country, and 
mankind in general... Accordingly we derive as- 
sistance from the one and the other, and in turn 
we must render assistance to the one and the 
other in proportion to existing need. 


If mutual aid in the home, between parents 
and children, were measured solely by justice, 
10 cultural advancement and no affection would 
ye possible. A home directed by cold calcula- 
ion would not be a “sweet home.” Life in it 
would be an unnatural, an impossible condition. 
Therefore human nature has placed charity in 
‘he home, in the hearts of parents and children, 
and thereby enriched the home with many bene- 
hts. And from the home so blessed charity 
naturally radiates to the homes of less fortu- 
qate neighbors. Charity fosters the neighbor- 
100d spirit. 


Classes and states are held together by the — 


bonds of equality of social condition and simi- 
larity of work. Classes are intended to be co- 
yperators in the process of providing prosperity 
in community and nation. When adverse condi- 
tions deprive a class or some of its members of 
the well being that should be theirs, class pride 
and class interest in the one instance and civic 
consciousness in the other must come to their 
aid. What a wide field for charity! Evidently 
human nature and its tendencies indicate and 
foster class charity. 
It should further be emphasized that not only 
must the members of a class assist each other 
if they are to prosper, but that all classes must 
:o-operate with each other in community and 
state. They depend upon each other, and un- 
adverse conditions the one may need the 


charitable assistance of the others. However 
cold human hearts may have grown under the 
influence of liberalistic teachings and practices, 
the conviction of responsibility in instances of 
this nature has not been eradicated from them. 
After all, nature makes us our brother’s keepers 
and helpers. Human nature insists upon char- 
ity to be practiced by community and nation, 
yea even beyond national bonds and boundaries. 

Let any nation experience a great calamity, 
and at once other nations, even the enemy of 
yesterday, will respond to the promptings of 
the heart and set relief committees to work. 
Thus human nature, or man’s social nature, is a 
dependable guide, pointing the way to the duty 
of practicing charity in countless manifestations. 

Human nature, however, is not the best guide. 
It directs only in a general and rather confused 
way. Consequently the God of nature has en- 
lightened us with respect to our natural duty 
of charity by His positive law. As His law has 
its foundation in the natural law it must be in 
perfect harmony with our natural duty. The 
positive law in turn specifies and clarifies the 
natural law. The Almighty is not a God of 
contradiction. But the positive Divine law not 
only enlightens us regarding our natural duty; 
at times it supplements the latter without, how- 
ever, ever contradicting it. 

The positive law designates in detail who is 
to be the recipient of charity. This law does not 
merely declare that those who suffer should be 
benefited by charity. The Divine law names 
as objects of charity specifically the slaves, the 


poor, the widows and orphans, the just man and 


the sinner, the suffering friend and enemy, one’s 
countryman and the foreigner. It also tells us 
they should not only be aided by alms but even 
more so by just prices, by loans of money, and 
that without interest, by tithing, etc. 

The slave is mentioned as beneficiary of char- 
ity in Deuteronomy (XV, 12), where we read: 
“When thy brother, a Hebrew man or a He- 
brew woman, is sold to thee, and hath served 
thee six years, in the seventh year thou shalt 
let him go free.” Under this injunction, while 
slavery obtained unmitigated among the pagans, 
the slave law was first softened among the Jews, 
slavery being later abolished in the Christian 
era. This command, however, is supplemented 
by an ordinance of charity to which we must 
also give heed: “And when thou sendest him out 
free, thou shalt not let him go away empty.” 
Here we have the positive command that the 
slave receive aid and sustenance for the pe- 
riod of transition from slavery to independence, 
and until he can again maintain himself. _ 

In Leviticus (XIX, 9-10) injunctions are laid 
down for providing for the poor. “When thou 
reapest corn of thy land, thou shalt not cut 
down all, nor shalt thou gather the ears 
that remain. Neither shalt thou gather the 
bunches and grapes that fall down in thy vine- 


’ 
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yard, but shalt leave them to the poor and the 
strangers to take.” Surely there is no ques- 
tion of justice involved in harvesting what is 
one’s own. Evidently, therefore, the Divine law- 
giver issues a commandment making charity a 
duty. Furthermore the Lord adds to these di- 
rections also provisions for aid to be rendered 
the orphans and widows, declaring (Deuteron- 
omy XXV, 12): “In the third year of the tithes 
thou shalt give it . . . to the fatherless and the 
widow, that they may eat within thy gates.” 


Tithes were usually a tax paid to public au- 
thority or the priesthood of the Temple. Thus 
in these instances almsgiving was placed on 
the same level with the payment of tribute for 
civic or even religious purposes. We observe 
also that the Lord insists on the kindness of the 
gate, of hospitality, accompanying the gift 
offered these poor. 

In another text from the Old Testament char- 
ity is not only emphasized as a strict law, but 
its scope is even widened to include every 
brother in need and to suppress all poverty 
throughout the land. In Deuteronomy (XV, 
11) we read: “There shall be no wanting poor 
in the land; therefore I command thee to open 
thy hand to the needy and poor brother.” 


These texts evidently enumerate the various 
classes of the poor in a comprehensive manner ; 
yet they seem cold and incomplete when com- 
pared with those of the New Testament, or with 
the words of the Master Himself. His very life 
is an example of charity, for He “went about 
doing good.” “This is My commandment,” He 
declares (John XV, 12), “that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” “Give to him 
that asketh of thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not away” (Matth. V, 42). 
Not only almsgiving is commanded but the 
granting of aid of every kind, to the loaning ot 
money and of any commodity. This is to be 
done by day and in the depth of night. 

And how incessantly Christ insisted upon char- 


ity! Everyone knows the text announcing the 
standard according to which regard and punish- 
ment are to be meted out at the last judgment; 
whether one has or has not given food to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, shelter to the home- 
less, and burial to the dead (Matth. XXV, 
onsht.). 

The new law also includes love for one’s 
enemy. “Love your enemies; do good and lend, 


hoping for nothing thereby” (Luke VI, 35). This | 
text also suggests a higher motive for charity 
_ than selfish hope of a reward. 


ain we are told to let all 
ke of our feasts and ow 
feast,” we read | 


to wish our enemy well spiritually, but even t 
aid him materially. 

There are, however, degrees to be observe 
in the practice of charity. If we cannot aid al 
at once who are in need, relatives, friends, an 
especially those of the household are to be as 
sisted first. “Let us work good to all men, 
exhorts St. Paul (Gal. VI, 10), “but especiall: 
to those who are of the household of the faith. 

St. John insists on the practice of charity a 
an essential part of our religion and religiou: 
duty when he declares (I, 27): “Religion cleat 
and undefiled is this: to visit the fatherless anc 
widows in their tribulation.” 

Charity is the treasury of spiritual wealth. I 
makes us “rich in good works, to give easily’ 
Civiame Vi; 185: 

Lastly, love for our enemy must be stron 
enough to rise beyond his hatred of us. Thi: 
is Christ’s new law. “You have heard. a 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thy 
enemy. But I say to you: Love your enemies 
do good to them that hate you” (Matth. V, 44) 
Similarly, in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
Christ teaches us to love the foreigner, or rathe: 
the hated national foe. 


As the Master so His disciples and His Churcl 
never ceased insisting on the duty of charity. St 
Paul, filled with devotion to this new law, ex 
horted the Greek Christians to aid their brethrer 
in Jerusalem. “And according to their ability 
they purposed to send relief, which they alse 
did” (Acts XI, 29). Thus charity must extend be 
yond the lines of nationality. : 

It would be an easy matter to establish, i 
space permitted, from Christian writers, from the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, as well a: 
the great mediaeval teachers, that the Churcl 
gladly accepted all these duties of charity. De 
we not find neglect of charity listed as a sit 
in every examination of conscience? The du 
of charity is indeed more than a theory. 4 

We must also forego enumeration of the many 


practical expressions of this duty. But we 


not refrain from mentioning that it is st 
clearly in the constitutions of the media 
guilds. Thus one such document states 
man should work in order thereby to honor G 
to acquire what is needed to sustain himself a1 
his family, and to afford them some C 
pleasure, and, by no means least, to enab 
to give of the fruit of labor to the sick < 
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ith sacred pride considers her religious orders 
id congregations as proofs of her heroic sanc- 
ty. But what are these organizations if not 
»ymmunities of specialists in charity? In truth, 
<cessive charity has become a Christian coun- 
sl, surpassing the ordinary law of charity. 
The sacred text offers us the explanation 
[ the Church’s action. “Son,” we read in Ec- 
esiasticus (IV, 1-7), “defraud not the poor, ... 
espise not the hungry, . . . afflict not the heart 
f the needy; for the prayer of him that 
urseth thee in the bitterness of his soul shall 
e heard. Make thyself affable to the congre- 
ation of the poor.” “Help the poor, because 
— the commandment” (XXIX, 12). 

Charity is, indeed, a natural law, a Divine law, 
hrist’s law. It is a part of the greatest com- 
1andment. It is the greatest commandment, 
nd the most strictly enforced law. 

W. J. Enceten, S. J., 
Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


jot Preventing, Rather Fostering 
Communism 


The influence of the indiscretions and follies, in 
hich the Court of Versailles and the French no- 
ility in general persisted up to the very eve of the 
‘rench Revolution, evidently favored those intent 
n overthrowing the monarchy. The story of the 
nfortunate queen’s necklace and the scandal it in- 
olved her in need merely be mentioned as a proof 
n fact. 

But there wasn’t really very much to the incident ; 
nder ordinary circumstances it would have created 
ardly more than a ripple. The time being ripe for 
n upheaval, it assumed an importance out of all 
roportion to its true weight. Similarly some oc- 
urrence, which in the days of Grant or Arthur 
vould have created but a mild shock, may presently 
rouse in the people the conviction that the direct- 
ng groups of American society are entirely cor- 
upt, and that they must be divested of the power 
f£ domineering both public affairs and the eco- 
omic life of the nation. 

‘Every successful revolution proves the truth 
f the old Roman adage that those whom the 
xods would destroy they first strike with blind- 
ess. Forcible suppression of the discontented 
yvho profess and preach communism is the only 
emedy against this heresy our political and 
nancial leaders can think of. They seem not to 
ealize that they can not hope to inaugurate and 

duct a more thorough system of police and 
pionage than was that established by Prince 
etternich a hundred years ago in Italy and 


aucracy throughout the days of the czaristic 
me. But Austria lost Italy and experienced a 


spite of dungeons in Russia and exile in 
) say nothing of numerous executions, 
a? o 


in Hungary and the revolt of Vienna, | 


stria, or that on which leaned the Russian © 


A 


the dynamite of ideas destroyed the absolutistic 
foundation of Czarism within less than a hun- 
dred years from the day on which the Dekem- 
brists had intended to inaugurate the first revolt. 
The French Revolution was a rising of the 
Third Estate, the bourgeoisie, against Absolut- 
ism and the two estates which seemed allied with 
the monarchy. That great event put Liberalism 
on horseback in Europe, and aided it to inaugu- 
rate victoriously its political and economic 
theories. When Gracchus Babeuf dared to preach 
communism while the French Revolution was 
still in progress, he was promptly dragged to 
the guillotine and beheaded. A number of his 
companions suffered a like fate. However, while 
it had been an easy matter to put him to death, 
the ideas stored in his brain could not be de- 
stroyed quite so readily. The Germans have an 
old saying that “ideas pass all frontiers duty 
free.” And just as the reaction of a hundred 
years ago could not keep out of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and other countries the doctrines of 
Liberalism, in spite of strict censorship over 
books and newspapers, and even private corre- 
spondence, so the police power of the modern 
state will attempt in vain to cope with the illu- 
sions of communism as long as the gross short- 
comings and the palpable injustices of the pres- 
ent economic system are permitted to prevail. 
Communism presents to the world two, under 
the circumstances alluring ideals: the socializa- 
tion of production, based on the common owner- 
ship of all means of production, and—unfortu- 
nately this factor.is lost sight of by the 
epponents of Bolshevism—the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. It is this latter factor which, we be- 
lieve, will prove especially attractive to the mass of 
the American people. ag, 


Priests Opposed iIRothschild 
Money Domination 


Even Catholics, speaking or writing on the ad- 
vent and triumphant advance of Industrialism 
in the first half of the 19th century, have felt 
warranted to declare the Church and Catholics 
were not sufficiently alert in warding off from 
the poor injustice and injuries incident to that 
system. Criticism of this nature overlooks en- 
tirely the weakness and helpless condition of the 
Church at that time in the very countries where 
Industrialism first took root: England, France, 
Prussia. Nor does it take into consideration 
sufficiently the noble resistance offered by a con- 
siderable number of bishops, priests, and lay- 
men, to the evils inseparable from factory-indus- 
try during the days of the unrestricted regime. 

Count Corti, whose volumes on the rise and 
reign of the Rothschilds are a valuable source 
of information on the advent and growth of mod- 
ern Capitalism, produces evidence from the Aus- 
trian archives “that the priesthood were fre- 


quently displeased to observe the growing power 


ra 
be 
’ 
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of the Jewish banker, and sought, wherever pos- 
sible, to put difficulties in the way of the House 
of Rothschild.” That their opposition was not 
born of racial or religious antipathy or intoler- 
ance, but based on economic and social consider- 
ations, the following statement would seem to 
indicate: 

“Thus, in connection with his coal and asphalt works in 
Dalmatia, Solomon [head of the Vienna branch of the 
Rothschilds] was compelled, on the sixth of February, 1845, 
to request the Emperor, that steps might be taken to in- 
duce the Archbishop of Zara [Dalmatia], to instruct the 
priests, who were putting all kinds of obstacles in the way 
of the undertaking, to cease doing so.”!) 

It is characteristic of the conditions existing 
in Austria at that time, when the clergy were 
considered to be State officials, the black police 
of the Metternich’ regime, that Count Corti 
should be able to state: “his requests were al- 
most always granted, for Solomon had succeeded 
in making himself indispensable.” So much so 
in fact, that, “when, as frequently occurred, Solo- 
mon was away from Vienna, and staying at 
Frankfort, the authorities in the monarchy who 
were responsible for its finances felt quite un- 
comfortable.’”) 


The title of the second volume of his work on 
the Rothschilds, “The Reign of the House of 
Rothschild,” is, indeed, well chosen. Its influ- 
ence,-subtle and powerful at once, made itself 
felt in every capital of Europe; and while the 
Brothers Rothschild went through thick and thin 
with the most reactionary monarchs and states- 
men, they managed equally well to flourish un- 
der the aegis of the British Parliament or the 
reign of the liberal “Citizen King” of France. 


Warder’s Review | 


The Change a Century Has Wrought 


Our country was considered a veritable Utopia by 
some of the noblest minds of Europe a hundred 
years ago. The ideals of the age had assumed sub- 
America, it seemed to observers abroad. 
“The United States,” William Cobbett declared 
n the Le April, 1830, “form another England 

e tes, its bank “~ ae 


The People Helpless, the Culprit Escapes Blam: 
Were not the average modern man so entirel: 
destitute of the sense of responsibility for existing 
evils, a result of exaggerated individualism, the des 
titution to be found in so many parts of the lan 
would worry us greatly. We would live in fear o 
the punishment God might mete out to us for hav 
ing so neglected our duties towards our fellowmet 
and the cornmonweal, resulting in suffering and th 
deep humiliation of those who feel they are out 
casts because of their poverty in a land of plenty. 

A priest in North Carolina, recently suppliec 
with two bales of clothing by the Bureau, while ac 
knowledging receipt and expressing his gratitud 
for the assistance rendered him, explains the cir 
cumstances which force him to ask aid for his peo 
ple. “We are surrounded by textile mill villages, 
he writes, “and these poor people are working onl 
three days a week. The average pay even in nor 
mal times is twelve dollars a week. You may 
therefore, readily surmise the hardships that hav 
fallen to the lot of these people.” 

To be called upon for food and clothing, he tell: 
us, is almost a daily occurrence. Adding: “And 1 
is distressing to be compelled to acknowledge tha 
we have nothing to give.” The shipment of cloth 
ing referred to enabled this priest to supply som 
extremely poor people “with the very things the 
needed and had no way of obtaining. One famil 
of twelve particularly was sorely in need.” 

These people are the victims of see 
over which they have no control. In a monarchy 
the blame would squarely rest with the head of th 
State and his counsellors. In a City-State of Greect 
and a mediaeval Republic, the citizens could lik 
wise accuse their government of having function 
illy. In a modern democracy, who is to blame? 
whom are the people in distress to appeal? The 
impersonal power, which directs the destiny 
modern nations, Capital, cannot be reached 
them. So the mass continues helplessly, hoping f 
the return of prosperity which grants them an‘ 
portunity to live from hand to mouth, enjoying 
best cheap luxuries which are likewise a source 
profit for Capital. icged 


> a : 12 eee 
_ A Champion of the Middle Class 
The absence of an article on the |: 

. J., from the second vo 


| lack, S. 
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r of the Theological Faculty of the University 
- Innsbruck, like all true Catholic sociologists, 
alized and insisted that alone through the preserva- 
on of the middle class, and the rehabilitation of 
e workers, could the social question be carried 
» its solution. To this belief the closing words 
f the book referred to give expression: 

“All economic. reform must accept as its task the preser- 
ition and uplift of the middle classes and opposition to 
ie material and moral causes of the proletarization of a 


rge number of people, and by such means bring about the 
radual elimination of the proletariat itself.’’2) 


Fr. Biederlack believes that in consequence of re- 
rms of this nature “the majority of people would 
ommmand larger economic resources,” and that they 
‘ould, therefore, again be able to sustain small 
ealers and merchants, while present circumstances 
Irce them to look for the cheapest, irrespective of 
uality or usefulness, to say nothing of beauty or 
ignity, to which the lowly have an equal right 
ith the rich. 

Bent on mass production, without consideration 
or the true welfare of the consumer, industry is 
Iling shops with shoddy, mean and ugly articles, 
ald at low prices, but by no means cheap, except 
s to quality. The ten-cent store is a significant 
xpression of an economic system that accepts the 
roletariat as an inevitable social class, whose pov- 
rty and ignorance of the true value of goods may 
evertheless be made to yield profit to capital. 


Trusts From the Almighty 

Since land and other natural resources were no 
mnger held fees granted by God, to whom owners 
vere responsible for their use or abuse, waste of 
he wealth a bountiful nature had so richly endowed 
ur continent with became the rule. And society 
nd the State, both under the spell of evil doctrines, 
ermit its citizens thus to squander resources in- 
ended to nourish and support generations. 

One of the few Catholic sociologists of the Eng- 
ish-speaking world to realize the providential pur- 
ose of the soil and its products in the economy of 
lations, the Dominican Fr. Vincent McNabb, re- 
ently directed the attention of the readers of the 


Jatholic Times to the sins committed by those of our — 


ountrymen who profited by ruthless exploitation of 
latural resources: 

“T can never forget the dramatic words of the late Mr. 
flackenzie, Director of Cambridge University farm. He 
ointed out how vast fortunes were made in the United 
tates by the reckless cutting down of forest and over- 
ropping of virgin soil. At the end of a span of years the 
Inited States was the poorer by the (capital) loss of its 
orest and the impoverishment of its soil; yet some men 
alling themselves patriotic Americans were vastly rich. 
Vith Scottish incisiveness he would add: ‘God will surely 
nish this sin against the soil’.” f 
Our German pioneers, however, must be credited 
vith having practiced soil conservation almost from 
he beginning, in spite of the tendencies of the age 
esponsible for such crimes. The Warder well re- 


nembers them as long as sixty years ago to have 


"2) Biederlack, Josef, S. J. Die soziale Frage. 8 ed. Inns- 
ruck, p. 340. 


ca 


5 — 


| people would do it..... 


censured their non-German neighbors on the land 
for not practicing crop-rotation and neglecting to 
spread and plow under in the fields the barn yard 
manure. ‘They even at that time frequently sowed 
clover on land after it had produced several crops 
of wheat and corn. Although the propensity of 
red clover to benefit the soil had not as yet been 
demonstrated, its value as a fertilizer had been 
realized empirically. 

In the last analysis, however, these German farm- 
ers shrank from soil-robbery because of the con- 
viction that the land was entrusted to them by AlI- 
mighty God to administer for the welfare of their 
fellowmen. ‘This conception was part of their 
Christian heritage. “Piety is useful in all things,” 
our forebears were wont to declare. It even fosters 
true national economy! 


Contemporary Opinion 


Parliaments are frequently mere democratic fa- 
cades, intended as a shield for the absolute domi- 
nation of high finance. 

Mosr Rev. Dr. Franz Korpac, 
Archbishop of Prague 


“A patriot is he whose public conduct is regulated 
by one single motive, viz., the love of his country; 
who, as an agent, in parliament, has, for himself, 
neither hope nor fear, neither kindness nor resent- 
ment but refers everything to the common interest,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson in The Patriot. Nowadays, party 
spirit is the negation of true patriotism. 

y The Irish Rosary 


If all individual initiative were transferred to the 
realm of Government, there would be no opportunity 
for that individual life of effort, expression and 
achievement which has been the glory of the mod- 
ern world. On the other hand, if all the funda- 
mental elements of a well-ordered Government were 
left undirected and uncontrolled to the sphere of 
Liberty, there would quickly follow national disso- 
lution and national death. 

It is sound American doctrine that our hearts be 
kept open and our minds free from prejudice while 
our eyes are fixed on this line of distinction be- 
tween Government and Liberty. Every attempt of 
Government to invade the sphere of Liberty is to 
be stoutly opposed and checked. Every attempt 
of Liberty to weaken or discredit the just processes 
of Government can only lead to new and often un- 
foreseen troubles and difficulties. 

President NicHoLas Murray Butter, 
in The Columbia Spectator 


“These really are good times, but only a few know 
it,” said Mr. Henry Ford at Fort Myers, Fla., a 
few days ago. “The average man, however, won’t 
really do a day’s work unless he is caught and can- 
not get out of it. There’s plenty of work to do if 


” 


“There really are good times, but few people know 
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it!’ Very few, indeed; Barron’s can agree to that 
much. “The average man” shirks work. A palp- 
able untruth. ‘“There’s plenty of work to do if 
people would do it.” Where? What kind of talk is 
this for times like these? Mr. Ford is a remarkable 
person in that he has talked more nonsense in the 
past few years than has any public character out- 
side the ranks of Congress—and the public seems 
to like it. Some years ago the Boston Herald pointed 
out that Mr. Ford had done about everything that 
makes “big business” unpopular with the people, and 
had “got away with it” to the extent that he was 
actually talked of as a Presidential possibility! If 
he can in these times “get away” with the three sen- 
tences quoted above, it will prove, ought to prove— 
well, just what it will prove or ought to prove, the 
reader may judge for himself. Barron’s 


All the world’s a show, and the press is not even 
the showman but the megaphone barker. A man 
murders another. Is the press interested as to 
whether the murderer shall be discovered and pun- 
ished, that society may be protected? Only very 
slightly, if at all. To a New York or Boston or 
Chicago or Montreal or Toronto daily paper, the 
murder trial is not a calm investigation; it is a 
show; a contest, a game sometimes; and is dealt 
with by such papers in that spirit. 

By. dint of continual megaphoning, the mind of 
the press in such cases becomes the mass mind; 
crowd psychology asserts its power; and presently 
all the people, speaking generally, are looking on 
at a game. The prisoner at the bar is not an ac- 
cused person so much as a pugilist fighting a heavier 
and stronger opponent; a football back waiting to 
stop his opponent’s play at the critical last moment. 
The lawyers catch the contagion; the trial becomes 
a game; and the important thing is, not is the 
prisoner a murderer or not; but can we bluff the 
other fellow out or take a trick when he is off 
guard. 

This is why murder trials, especially in Ameri- 
can courts, are unreal; they are a public spectacle; 
in which the beauty of the murderer’s wife, or a 
photo of his children is likely to have more effect 
on public opinion than the finding of the knife with 
which he stabbed his unfortunate victim. ~~ 

The Casket, 
Antigonish, N. S. 


The common attitude to criminals is a confused 
one, its main ingredients being fear, vindictiveness 


and sentimentality. Of these, the last is the most 
_ futile. If we are seriously to lessen crime, it is idle 


build our hopes on the reformation of those al- 
y well-established in anti-social habits. 

with many other disorders, prevention, rather 
ure, is the policy of promise. But, until we 
ear understanding of the varying motives 
inings which distinguish the criminal from 


cirel stanced lar DOT, — 


likely to be unavailing. To call crime a disease, an 
to argue therefrom that the punishment of th 
criminal is wrong, is rank stupidity. The disease 1 
of society,!) just as cancer is a disease of the humat 
being on whom it is parasitic; and it is primarily th 
health of society which must be safeguarded 
Naturally, for both civic and Christian reasons, ws 
should, in subordination to this prime consideration 
do what is possible to help, rather than to injure 
society’s disharmonious units. When we realize 
how slightly most of these anti-social pirates diffe: 
innately from the rest of us, and how easily at ap 
propriate stages their impulses might have beer 
directed to harmonious social ends, we shall lool 
upon our prisons and convict establishments as bu' 
an index of our educational and religious failures 
just as some surgeons look upon their operative 
cases as an index of the diagnostic inefficiency 01 
the physicians. QuAERO 
in The Saturday Review") 


Modern working youth in the United States is 
born into a senile yet pertinacious social and eco- 
nomic system in which six million workers are al- 
lowed to go unemployed, and wherein over one-half 
of the farmers are tenants. 

The powers that be offer no great task to absorb 
the energy of the younger generation. They cannot 
say, “Develop the resources of your country.” In- 
dustry and agriculture have been developed to an ex- 
tent greater than is necessary to meet the demands 
of home consumption and trade. Capitalists cannot 
say, “Extend commerce and investments to foreign 
lands, and bring home wealth to America!” That 
has been overdone. Nor can the State say, “Enter 


' the professions!” The professions are overcrowded. 


Some educators have tried to impress upon their 
students the dignity of labor. “Go to industry!” 
they say. Vocational schools have appeared by the 
thousands—but not jobs. The challenge “Enter in- 
dustry” is found to be a delusion. 

Schools may still refer youth to American models 
of success—Abraham ‘Lincoln, Henry Ford, a loc 
prominent banker—yet opportunities in the United 
States are rapidly being limited to the accident of 
birth into a status. With no earnest work in view 
youth flouts the values of its elders and sets out to 
“just get a kick out of life.” Y 

The labor movement does have a huge task — 
hand over to working youth—the problem of une 
ployment, wages, monopolies, the extremes of w 
and poverty, the paradox of coexistent over-su 
and hunger—eventually the movement itself. _ 

The labor movement has never taken the 
to build a~sympathy for its problems in the y 
It has allowed its youth to be taught . tant 
the status quo and its set of pure 


CATEOLEIGACTION 

At Budapest the ninth Congress of the Catholic 
ternational Association of Societies for the Pro- 
ction of Young Girls is being held from June 11 
June 14, under the protectorate of Cardinal 
sredi, the Prince-Primate of Hungary. 
The Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, in Swit- 
rland, Rt. Rev. Marius Besson, is president of this im- 
rtant international movement, which has just added a 
w branch recently organized in Lithuania. This branch 


ready conducts a Home, and contemplates the organization 
an Employment Bureau and the Travelers’ Aid. 


Response to the British Broadcast Appeal brought 
t. Francis Leper Guild the considerable sum of 
),660, according to the Thirty-fifth Annual Report 
t the organization. The report contains a list of 
venty-one leper asylums, in various parts of the 
orld, together with grants as allotted to them by 
ie Guild. 


Funds are raised by special donations, church collections, 
lections in colleges, convents and other schools, an&d 
om members and annual subscribers. Total receipts in 
130 were $20,000, in round sum. 

The “Thirtieth German Charity Day” was held 
t Wiirzburg from May 20th to the 3lst. The ad- 
resses were devoted largely to discussion of vari- 
us phases of Christian charity, as demonstrated 
1 the life of St. Elizabeth, the septenary of whose 
eath occurs during the present year. 
One of the features of the occasion was the production 
f Franz Liszt’s oratory, “The Legend of St. Elizabeth”, 
y the Bavarian State Conservatory of Music. It is 
arthermore noteworthy that there were among _ the 


yeakers a young woman and a young man, who discussed 
Charity and Youth.” 


In conformity with the views expressed by the 

ishops of Belgium in their Lenten Pastoral, the 
ociete Belge de Medicine et d’Eugenique, com- 
osed of medical men of all opinions represented in 
1e country, opposes any legislation in the form of 
compulsory. prenuptial health certificate which 
ould restrict the rights of individuals to contract 
larriage. 
In taking this action, the society, whose propaganda in 
ssard to eugenics has never deviated from the teachings 
f the Church, continues to co-operate with the Catholic 
uthorities in their desire to safeguard both individual lib- 
‘ty and the principle of Catholic marriage ethics. 


é : ; 

‘Under the presidency of Bishop Delalle, O. M. L., 
hirteen Oblate Fathers and three Marianhill 
thers, in charge of Native missions in the Vicari- 
of Natal, met at Maritzburg in April to discuss 
portant questions in connection with the further- 
of the Catholic African Union. 

was decided that the Vicariate should hold its first 


cial course for teachers and annual general meeting of | 


C.A. U. at St. Paul’s Native mission, Greyville, Durban, 

June 30 to July 3. at are ¢ 

connection with the “Tot” system proposed in the 
Liquor Bill, the following resolution was passed 


Missions, gathered in Maritzburg under the presidency 
of the Catholic Bishop of Natal, the Right Rev. Dr. Delalle, 
O. M. I., to discuss native interests, beg to send to the 
Honorable Minister of Justice their unanimous and strong 
protest against the Tot System proposed in the amending 
Liquor Bill and express their abhorrence of such a practice 
as being for the undoing of the Natives.” 


In order to formally inaugurate the Mangalore 
(India) Catholic Welfare League and to shorten and 
simplify the customs observed by Catholics at wed- 
dings and other occasions the promoters of the 
League gave a subscription breakfast on April 12th 
at Jeppoo. It was practically a whole day’s picnic, 
and all the leading Catholic men and a few ladies 
of the town took part in it. 


The customs and habits prevailing in the community were 
discussed at length, and it was decided among other things 
that league members are not to serve liquors at social func- 
tions, and that they shall take a solemn pledge not to take 
liquors if offered at such functions. The set aim of the 
league is to effect economy by using Swadeshi (native) 
cloth and other products and by adopting simpler habits of 
daily life. Mr. C. J. Varkey, President of the league, ex- 
plained the aims and objects of its promoters and everybody 
present blessed them especially in view of the present acute 
trade depression and the consequent financial stringency. 


ECONOMIC CAUSES OF FAMILY 
DETERIORATION 

No one questions the fact that a community in 
which contagious disease is rampant, or which is 
served by a contaminated water supply, cannot hope 
to maintain healthy families, Miss Pidgeon, Director 
of Research of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, stated on May 8 at a meeting of the 
Women’s Interdenominational Missionary Union at 
Baltimore; but that a community in which unhealthy 
industrial conditions exist, such as unemployment, 
low wages, and long hours, equally threatens the 
well-being of the family is not so well understood. 
“Yet no more striking example of the direct influ- 
ence of economic depression on the home could be 
found than in the disastrous results of our recent 
nation-wide unemployment situation. 

“With the loss of wages, a chain of consequences 
sets in, seriously undermining sound family life. 
Of primary importance is the cutting down of food 
consumption and the resultant undernourishment of 
all members of the family, including the children. 
Often it becomes necessary for the children to 
leave school in search of jobs in order that they 
may make some contribution toward meeting the 
family’s financial burdens. The Women’s Bureau 
has found innumerable cases in which unemploy- 
ment of other members of the family forced the 
mother to join the ranks of the wage earners.” 

A concrete body of 150 just such cases occurring in the 
large industrial centers of some 20 States has recently been 
published by the National Federation of Settlements, the 
speaker stated. “Every one of these families was self-sup- 
porting until unemployment struck it. The changing situa- 
tion when jobs become impossible to find is best described 


by quoting the words of one young man, who said: “When 


any member is without work we can not meet expenses. 


ed to the Ministe Justice: 5 : : sages 
edt) Miamsstere ots Justi _..., Our moral principles are discarded in the effort to se- 


Catholic priests of Natal in charge of Native 


a 
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cure a livelihood. ... We begin to lose faith in ourselves. 
Family life becomes a chaotic mass. ... We quarrel, argue 
about insignificant matters.” 

While unemployment furnishes a dramatic example of an 
acute community situation, Miss Pidgeon said, equally im- 
portant, although not so vivid, are the destructive effects of 
the persistent pressure thrown on the family by the con- 
tinued work of the father or mother for too long hours, 
bringing them home worn out and with nerves frayed; and 
by wages too low to care properly for themselves and their 
children. 


CO-OPERATION 

The electrical industry is one of the spheres in 
which the international monopolistic process has 
gone farthest. There is hardly a country in which 
the vast electric trust has not made its influence 
felt. This applies not only to the heavy electrical 
industry, which is occupied with the construction 
of power stations, the electrification of railways, etc., 
but it applies also to all kinds of highly finished 
special products in the electrical sphere, including 
inter alia, incandescent lamps. Perhaps the lamp 
industry is the section of the electrical industry in 
which. monopolization has made the greatest 
progress. 


The international lamp monopoly, with its irrational price 
policy, has also made its influence felt in Sweden, in which 
country, as everywhere else, the cartel had until quite re- 
cently completely dominated the market. The Swedish co- 
operative movement had for a long time followed develop- 
ments in this field of industrial activity with keen inter- 
est, and two years ago it was decided to start a co-operative 
incandescent lamp factory and put an end to this unrea- 
sonable fixation of prices. This factory is now completed 
in Stockholm, and has already achieved results on which 
Swedish co-operators may justly congratulate themselves, 
for the trust has been forced to lower their prices by 7 


cents, which, on the basis of the entire Swedish consump- ' 


tion—10 million lamps per annum—represents a total of 
about $700,000 a year, i. ¢., nearly as much as the entire co- 
operative lamp factory cost to erect. Thus even before the 
co-operative factory had turned out a single lamp it had 
saved for the Swedish national economy an annual sum 
equivalent to the whole cost of the factory. In addition 
to this, however, the co-operative lamps are a further 7 
cents cheaper than the prices at present fixed by the trust. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that this successful achieve- 
ment has caused immense satisfaction, particularly as the 
co-operative lamp can not only compete in quality with that 
manufactured by the trust, but in some respects is preferred 
by co-operators. 


MILITARISM 

A Paris cable to the Business Week, New York, 
contains the following significant statement: ‘‘Poli- 
tics are behind recent business moves. In Nice, cal- 
culating, practical President Doumergue made a 
speech recently which resounded pretty solidly 
throughout France—and Europe. ‘So long as the 
League of Nations does not control an international 
army to enforce its decisions, France must be ready 
for her own defense.’ And “There can be no dur- 
able peace for France without the frontiers being 
fully protected’.” , 

“This means,” the cable continues, “France will not re- 
duce her military expenses, and will take a negative stand 
at the disarmament conferences next year. It also means 
that despite the depression, France will maintain an in- 
flated budget, wherein military expenditures far exceed all 
the civil expenses put together, with the exception of the 
public debt.” 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Plans are under way for the teaching of psychiatry 
in the New York Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital and a research program in psychiatry 
and mental hygiene, involving the State of Massa: 
chusetts, Harvard University and Tufts Medical 
School, is being discussed. The Medical School 
of Syracuse University has asked the national com- 
mittee to recommend a psychiatrist for the depart 
ment it is creating. In the Stevens Institute of 
Technology a study is being made of mental hygiene. 

How a mental health service can help in the manage- 
ment of problems interfering with scholastic efficiency wa: 
discussed at a recent meeting of representatives of Yale 
Harvard, Columbia and other leading educational institu: 
tions. 


MAY DAY 

May Day, according to the Press Service, pub- 
lished by American Civil Liberties Union, was cele- 
brated as International Labor Day throughout the 
United States. The police are said to have interfered 
only in a few cities, notably Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Cumber- 
land, Md. 


The bulletin declares: ‘“In Cleveland six men and a 
woman were arrested for climbing onto a soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument. Minneapolis police broke up a Com- 
munist demonstration of 5,000 persons three times, and 
arrested four speakers, but finally permitted evening meet- 
ings. In Elizabeth the police drove 500 persons out of 
Union Square, but later let them meet a block away. 
Communist meetings were stopped in Wilkes-Barre and 
Cumberland, and speakers were arrested. 

“In New York City 8,000 Communists met in Madison 
Square and marched through the streets for two hours. 
They then staged a demonstration in Union Square, where 
earlier 3,000 Socialists and 2,000 Veterans of Foreign 
Wars had met after parading. Complete order prevailed. 

“Boston police permitted Communists to speak on the 
Common, but compelled them to remove several placards 
from their rostrum, and barred the display of banners 
reading: ‘Down With Capitalism’ and ‘Hail the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan!’ Mayor James Curley, speaking at a 
veterans’ meeting, denounced the Communists as loafers.” 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Two hundred corporations control between 35 and 
45 per cent of all our business wealth—excluding 
from business wealth that of government, agricul- 
ture, and the professions—according to an impor- 
tant study by Gardiner C. Means appearing in the 
American Economic Review for March. These 
large corporations, all of them with assets of more 
than $85,000,000 and net income over $4,500,000, 
pes assets of more than $67,000,000,000 
in ‘ | 


They control nearly half the corporate wealth of the 
country and dominate much more than half its industry 
Moreover, during recent years they have been growing 
three times as fast as the 300,000 smaller corporations, and 
if the existing rate of growth is maintained, in twenty years 
they will own half of our entire national wealth. They 
have among them fewer than 2,000 directors. In the light 
of such facts, what becomes of that theory of rugged in 
dividualism on which President Hoover mistakenly tries tc 
shape national policy? To quote Mr. Means: ~ : 

“A society in which production is governed by blin 
economic forces is being replaced by one in which produc: 
tion is carried on under the ultimate control of a handiu 


oS Laks. 
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individuals. Shall we then regard these men as 
ekers for private gain or as economic statesmen serving 
2e€ Commonweal ?” 


BIRTH CONTROL 

Birth control by immunization was predicted by 
tr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The Journal of the 
imerican Medical Association, the N. Y. Times re- 
jrted on April 16. “Present birth control prac- 
cces are not ideal because of the psychological, 
ihysiological and esthetic factors involved,’ Dr. 
iishbein said, ‘nor are these methods certain. 
*“The time apparently is near at hand when medicine will 
aable a woman to forestall birth through immunization for 
considerable period. Experiments on a large scale are 
ping carried on along this line with human beings in Rus- 
va and Japan, while in this country the experiments are be- 
eg confined at present to animals. The problem is to de- 
blop a potent inoculation that will be effective in all cases 
nd for definite periods of time, if possible.” 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

The North Dakota-Montana Wheat Growers’ As- 
ciation, 25,000 grower members, has resigned from 
ae Farmer’s National Corp., marking the first split 
setween a co-operative organization and the Farm 
soard program. George F. Duis, explaining the 
7ithdrawal for the association, charges that “in- 
tead of helping our organization the Farm Board 
as done everything possible to destroy it.” Mr. 
Juis contends that “the public money has been 
wishly spent, most of it going to sources which 
mptied their elevators at pegged prices and which 
ad no right to benefit from the stabilization efforts 
'f the federal board.” 

Since the withdrawal of the North Dakota-Montana as- 
dciation the number of competing co-operative grain mar- 
eting associations operating in the Northwest spring wheat 
rea as affiliates of the Farmer National Grain Corp. has 
een reduced from 7 to 3. 


HOSPITALS AND HOSPITALIZATION 

In recent years close to a million dollars a day 
ave been spent to build hospitals in this country, 
ut there has been a considerable recession, caused 
y the general depression. Architectural Forum 
orecasts that $208,000,000 would be spent in 1931 
> build, enlarge, and modernize hospitals. Even at 
his reduced rate of construction, hospitals rank 
fth in construction volume. Schools hold first 
lace, $444,000,000 construction forecast; public 
uildings second, $426,000,000. 


The depression has made itself felt to hospital manage- 
ents as to all other undertakings dependent on income, 
ccording to The Business Week. People that might ordi- 
arily go to hospitals obtain medical treatment at home, or 
‘ave sooner if they do go. Private room patients now 
0 into a 2- or 4-bed room. Operations that can be put 
, such as hernia and the like, are postponed, thus creating 
carryover of potential business when times get better. 
ewer rich persons have gallstones. Because of reduced 
come, hospitals are frequently hard pressed. to carry on 
larity work, which increases at a time like this. Few hos- 
itals make money, even in good times. ; : 
| Sere hospital activity has been growing rapidly. 
lumber of beds has increased 54.7% in the past decade. 
verage daily population of hospitals is 14 millions, 1% of 
country’s population, about equally divided between 
s and hospital personnel. Last year, the 7305 ap- 
roved hospitals took care of 9,318,696 patients. 


rd 
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THE PREVAILING PRICE-REVOLUTION 

A unique effort to impress wage earners with the 
fact that prices have come down, and incidentally 
to build sales, is reported by L. Bamberger & Co., 
Department Store, Newark, N. J. (controlled by R. 
Pea viacy, Co... N,V Y.). 

Executives representing 17 industrial concerns were 
shown a store line of all-wool men’s clothing offered at 
better than pre-war prices—$13.50 for suits or topcoats. 
They were given an opportunity to compare them with those 
previously sold _at two to three times quoted prices. All 
were urged to find means of conveying impressions gained 


to their employees, while some voluntarily agreed to issue 
suitable bulletins, 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The time when unemployment insurance will be 
available was further delayed when Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt of New York vetoed a legislative act 
authorizing New York insurance companies to write 
such policies. Metropolitan Life, the nation’s larg- 
est, and the one most interested in this type of 
policy, is in New York. 

The Governor pointed out that a special legislative com- 
mittee had been appointed to study the whole problem, that 
to let in the private companies now would “discriminate 
against other proposals which have much greater public 


consideration,’ and would result in claims by the private 
companies that they had a vested right to this business. 


PICKETING 

Sheriffs have no legal right to issue proclama- 
tions forbidding workers’ meetings and _ limiting 
pickets in strike areas, according to a ruling of Wil- 
liam Schnader, Attorney General of Pennsylvania. 
This opinion was given at Gov. Pinchot’s request, 
after the Governor Had scanned a brief submitted 
by David Wallerstein of Philadelphia, counsel for 
the Pennsylvania Civil Liberties Committee, who 
acted in behalf of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 


Mr. Wallerstein’s brief was prepared in view of sheriff’s 
proclamations issued recently in strikes in Stroudsburg and 
in Montgomery county. A sheriff's mandate, practically de- 
claring martial law, helped to defeat the hosiery union in 
its 1930 strike in Reading, it is said. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
A special session for business executives will be 
held during July at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University. The first 
of these sessions was held in 1928. Some 600 
executives of 300 companies have attended. 


The courses being offered this summer are Finance, Pub- 
lic Utility Management and Economics, Railway Trans- 
portation, Retail Distribution and Store Management, Sales 
Management, and Industrial Marketing. 


f MUTUALISM 

The commercial telegraphers of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway have voted overwhelmingly to take a 
voluntary lay-off, equivalent to ten per cent of their 
monthly salary. 

The adoption of this policy was decided upon with the 
intention to retain in the service many of their number 
who would otherwise be laid off, due to the present business. 
conditions with which the company is faced. 


tion that had come to America but a generation 
_ before. 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


©ur Lady’s Bishop 
i: 

Frater (Brother) Gross’s novitiate was now 
begun. The young novice, wearing the rosary of 
Mary at his side, felt a sense of security; he was 
far removed from the world where bitterness was 
rife and rumors of war were being heard on all 
sides. His novice master during the greater part 
of this year was the Rev. Michael Mueller, whose 
skill as a director of souls is clearly evident from 
his numerous theological and ascetical writings. 


The world will never understand the secret work- 
ings of Divine Providence. Those who love God 
most generally receive the heaviest crosses. The 
truth of this paradox William Gross was soon to 
experience. He had thrown himself heart and soul 
into the practices of the novitiate, but, as sometimes 
happens to men of ardent temperament, he did not 
reckon with the consequences. The result was in- 
evitable. Even his strong body broke beneath the 
terrific strain; he grew so weak that the doctors be- 
gan to despair of his recovery. But when all seemed 
hopeless Frater Gross urged his fellow-novices to 
place his cause in the hands of the Blessed Virgin. 
They did so and through Mary’s intercession his 
life was spared. William Gross rose from his bed 
of sickness more than ever a determined champion 
of Mary. 

The greater part of his convalescence he spent in 
the Redemptorist Parish of St. Alphonsus in Bal- 
timore. There, under the watchful eye of the phy- 
sician and the kindly treatment of his confreres, he 
slowly recuperated his lost strength. Upon his re- 
turn to Annapolis the remainder of the novitiate 
passed quite uneventfully. On April 4th, 1858, 
Frater Gross, with the marks of the recent strug- 
gle still visible on his emaciated face, knelt alone 
in the little chapel at Annapolis. There at the 
foot of the altar, with his right hand resting on the 
Gospel, he solemnly made his vows as a Redemp- 
torist. “s 

A few days after this happy event the young 
Redemptorist boarded the train for Cumberland, 
Maryland, where the studentate of the Congrega- 
tion was located. Upon his arrival an old, familiar 
face smiled welcome. It was none other than the 
Rev. Francis Seelos, who had been recently ap- 
pointed Prefect or Spiritual Director of the Insti- 
tute. Needless to say membership in the same Con- 
-gregation knit even closer the bonds of friendship. 
Father Seelos then introduced him to his sixty 
fellow-students, a goodly number for a congrega- 


as ‘The motto that is proposed to every Redemptorist 
seminarian is a terse but very significant one, “Deo 
li et Studiis” (God alone and studies). 


That 


Benedict Neithart. Recalling their strenuous ex 
istence at Cumberland the orator did not hesitate t 
say : “During those seminary days he (Frater Gross 
followed the Redemptorist rule to the letter. Hi 
was the center of life during our recreation, alway: 
talking, laughing or joking; but never during al 
that time did I hear him utter a word of disrespec 
against God or modesty or in violation of swee 
charity.” Even the Provincial Chronicler, that im 
partial recorder of men and events, thus singles hin 
out from among his fellow-students: “In this place 
the name of Frater William Gross is deserving 0: 
special mention. Not only did he himself excel it 
the practice of piety, but he also sought to incul. 
cate the spirit of prayer among his confreres. I 
was at his earnest request that Father Seelos 
granted permission to have the First Friday de. 
votions to the Sacred Heart introduced among the 
students ; likewise (the annalist concludes) he begar 
the practice of saying the ‘living Rosary’.’’*) 

As regards studies Frater Gross was by ne 
means a brilliant student. He possessed only ordi- 
nary talents ; but what he lacked in ability was amply 
compensated for by intense application. Through. 
out his seminary days there was one ambition that 
fired his soul—he wanted to become a missionary 
In season and out of season he practised elocution 
For this purpose he formed a debating society, that 
ancient, but ever popular method of public speaking 
and during the whole period of its existence he wa: 
its guiding spirit.®) 

While at Cumberland the students were follow- 
ing the routine order of seminary life America wa: 
passing through the gravest crisis in her history 
The bloody Civil War had already broken out anc 
Cumberland, like most of the towns in the Borde 
States, was turned into a vast military camp 
Strains of martial music now filled the air; zouave: 
in their picturesque uniforms paraded through th 
streets; the roar of guns was heard in the hill 
nearby ; excitement was at fever pitch. Small won: 
der that the students found it difficult to master the 
syllogisms of the school-men. But there was an 
other thing that proved an even greater source o 
anxiety. Many of the students, including Frate 
Gross, were citizens of the United States, and bein 
of military age were liable to be drafted into: 
army. Had the grim necessity of war ever for 
the government to execute this drastic meas 
Frater Gross’s position would have been a tryir 


4) Redemptorist Annals 1859. For the devotion of 
“living es 15 persons are required. Each one of 
members at beginning of each month agrees to 
a separate decade of the Rosary, thereby com 
decades every day. | : aap 

5) Thinking perhaps that the testimony here 
be somewhat exaggerated we ey 


Girardey, the sole surviv 


t only did this. 
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ne, for like many other natives of Maryland his 
ympathies were with the Southern Cause. But 
ortunately this call to arms never sounded. 


In the summer of 1862 the Redemptorist House 
f Studies was transferred from Cumberland to 
\nnapolis. The principal reason for the change 
vas that the house at Cumberland was ill-fitted to 
old the ever-increasing number of students. The 
ollowing year the ceremony of ordination was held 
or the first time in the Capital of Maryland. On 
March 21, 1863, while the guns of Grant were still 
hundering against Vicksburg, Frater Gross with 
ineteen other deacons, holding in their left hand 
he folded chasuble and in their right a lighted 
andle, knelt before Archbishop Kenrick of Balti- 
qore. There in the very spot, where five years 
efore he had consecrated himself to God, Frater 
xross received the Sacred Order of Priesthood. 
Chat day saw the beautiful dream of boyhood con- 
erted into reality. The following day in that same 
hapel, without any external pomp, with only a few 
tudents at hand, he went up “to the altar of God” 
ind for the first time offered up the Sacrifice of 
he Mass. 


He remained at Annapolis to complete his studies. 
n September of the same year the class of newly- 
ordained priests began what is known as the “second 
iovitiate”. During this time, usually six months, 
he young priests prepare themselves for their ac- 
ive, ministerial work. They are carefully in- 
structed in the giving of sermons, especially those 
ielivered on the Redemptorist missions. But besides 
hese so necessary preparations, the spiritual life is 
10t forgotten, for, in a priest’s life, knowledge and 
sanctity must go hand in hand. On February 18th, 
\864, this novitiate ended and Father Gross made 
us entrance into public life. 

His first appointment effected but little change 
n his condition. He still remained in Annapolis, 
yut now in the capacity of professor of mathe- 
matics. His sphere of activity was not limited to 
he classroom, and the Capital of Maryland at that 
ime offered ample scope to his missionary zeal. 
The nearness of Annapolis to the seat of war forced 


the government to transfer the cadets to Newport, - 


“Connecticut. All the buildings were converted into 
hospitals. The trains that arrived daily from the 
south were crowded with the sick and wounded, for 
-he Union forces were meeting with a stubborn re- 
sistance in the campaign before Richmond. Just 
yutside the City a temporary prison had been erected 
wherein lodged thousands of Confederates, captured 
in battle. 
ween the prison and the hospitals. The eyes of the 
nen on their bed of pain lighted up with welcome as 
e young priest approached their bed-side; for 
eryone there was a cheery word; to this one he 


eckoning. 

story is told that illustrates his fearlessness 
the souls of men were at stake. After a fierce 
between the Blue and the Gray, both armies, 


¢ Fn = 4 


Father Gross divided his attention be- 


‘ought relief of body, that one he prepared for the 


, rested on their arms. Father Gross was | issues, 1931. Pp. 17-18, 55-56. 


assisting the sick and wounded among the Union 
forces when word came to him that many of the 
Confederate soldiers were lying abandoned on the 
field of battle. Leaving his fellow-priests he ap- 
proached the Union General and asked for a per- 
mit to approach the Confederate lines. The com- 
mander tried to dissuade the priest, assuring him 
that the attempt meant certain death. But Father 
Gross pleaded so long and so well that the General 
yielded. As the black-robed priest neared the Con- 
federate outposts the sentinels levelled their guns. 
One of the officers marvelling at the audacity of the 
intruder, bade them desist and curtly asked Father 
Gross what he wanted. When the priest stated his 
mission the liberty of the camp was given him. This 
work done, the soldiers courteously escorted him 
from the field, their respect for the Catholic Priest- 
hood and for a religion that could produce such a 
priest greatly exalted. 

We can conclude this phase of the Prelate’s life 
with no more fitting words than those spoken by 
Mr. Kavanaugh of Portland®) on the occasion of 
the Archbishop’s Silver Jubilee of Episcopate: “And 
when the dying soldier turned his face heavenward, 
shall we not think that he muttered his last and holi- 
est prayer on earth for his last companion, the hum- 
ble missionary, who knelt beside him, soothing the 
agonies of death and supplicating the throne of 
grace in his behalf °” 

STEPHEN McKenna, C. SS. R., 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Gweibruecker Regiments at 
Yorktown 


By a remarkable coincidence hitherto unpublished 
material on the participation of the Zweibruecker 
Regiments in the Siege of Yorktown was made avail- 
able while our article on Fr. Rignatz and these 
troops was being prepared.1) The document, printed 
in the March 3, 1931, issue of the Congressional 
Record (Senate Doc. No. 322) consists of a “Jour- 
nal of the Siege of York-Town in 1781, by the 
General Staff of the French Army, as Translated 
from the Original.” The details recorded there of 
the share of these German Zweibruecker in this vic- 
tory are presented here as a supplement to our 
article. 

The operations against York-Town began, accord- 
ing to this source, with the opening of the trench 
during the night of the 6th-7th of October. Chance 
shots resulted in a slight contusion to an officer of 
the Royal Deux Ponts and a more severe wound to 
a soldier of the same regiment, both belonging to 
the men working on the trenches. These were the 
first casualties of the French troops. In the night, 
from the 8th to the 9th of October, two battalions 
of the Deux Ponts were employed with others to 


6) This same Mr. Kavanaugh was the outstanding de- 
fender of the Catholic cause when the “Oregon School 
Law” was brought up for discussion before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. } : ; ; Fee 
1) Cfr. Central Blatt and Social Justice, April and May — 
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complete the communications of the trenches begun 
the preceding night. Again we find the Royal Deux 
Ponts among the night workers who improved the 
batteries and redoubts from the 10th to the 11th, and 
from the 11th to the 12th, and from the 13th to 
the 14th. 

The attack upon the two advanced redoubts of the 
British was made at night from the 14th to the 
15th of October. The French troops advanced in 
the following order: The companies of grenadiers 
and chasseurs of the trench regiments, commanded 
by Count William of Deux Ponts and the Marquis 
de L’Estrade, lieutenant-colonel of the Gatinais, the 
first battalion of Gatinais, the auxiliary grenadiers, 
and chasseurs of the trenches. The Baron de Dio- 
menil conducted the entire attack. The enemy’s 
abatis was found in much better condition than the 
besieging party had hoped to find it after having 
bombarded this redoubt for several days with much 
artillery. 

In spite of the enemy’s fire, the carpenters of the 
trench regiments opened some passages through it, 
by which the grenadiers and chasseurs of the Gati- 
nais and Deux Ponts entered into the foss and the 
fraise of the redoubt. They took advantage of these 
openings to mount upon the parapet where they re- 
formed for attack which soon obliged those of the 
enemy who remained there to surrender. The at- 
tacking forces made prisoners 40 soldiers and 3 
officers and counted 18 dead. The rest, to the num- 
ber of 120, escaped by flight. Losses on the part of 
the attacking regiments were about 80 men killed 
or wounded. 

The enemy began at once a very lively fire of 
cannon and howitzers upon the redoubt which had 
just been captured and thus caused the death of 
many more men. Among the six officers wounded 
in this attack we find Count William de Deux 
Ponts and Mr. de Lutzow, lieutenant of the Royal 
Deux Ponts. In the morning of the 16th the British 
made a sortie. The chasseurs of the Royal Deux 
Ponts were engaged in the offensive which stopped 
the enemy. Two battalions of the Royal Deux 
Ponts again took part in the attack from the 17th 
to the 18th. The following day the English sur- 
rendered. The total of the French army at York- 
town amounted to 9,300 men, 1,000 of them formed 
the Regiment of the Royal Deux Ponts. The total 
of the American Army is placed at 5,550 men. Many 
Germans were found among the 1,000 men of the 
Pennsylvania regiment and the 300 men of Von 
Steuben’s Regiment. The French losses at York- 
town were: killed, one officer, 50 men; wounded, 
17 officers and 182 men. 

General Washington expressed his satisfaction in 
his order of October 20th, 1781. He hopes, he says, 
that the Count de Rochambeau would be so kind 
as to express to the Army which he commands the 
high opinion he has of the distinguished worth of 
the officers and soldiers, and begs him to present, in 
his name, to the companies of grenadiers and chas- 
seurs of the regiments of Gatinais (called also 
Agenois) and of Royal Deux Ponts, the two pieces 

‘ 


of bronze artillery they captured from the enemy 
and he hopes they will keep them as a testimony of 
the courage with which they have taken, sword in 
hand, the enemy redoubt on the night of the 14th. 


The “Journal of the General Staff of the French 
Army,” from which we culled the above details, was 
apparently carried to France with the other official 
papers by Count William de Deux Ponts, when he 
went there as messenger to announce the victory 
to the King of France. This official report differs 
in some points from American sources which we 
followed in our article. The number of the French 
troops participating in the siege is considerably 
greater, more than 2,000, according to the Journal, 
and hence the Catholic soldiers under French com- 
mand were almost twice as many as those of the 
entire American Army. 


J: G.AQGriMaCam 


A Veterah Benevolent Society 


Some of the problems Catholic Benevolent so- 
cieties have been obliged to meet, due to changes 
from the condition under which they had been 
founded and prospered for a time, are illustrated in 
the history of St. Pius Sick Benefit Society of St. 
Mary’s parish, Milwaukee. Addressing a gather- 
ing assembled in 1909 to commemorate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of this Society in 1849, 
Mr. John Traudt Sr., then titled “Senior Member,” 
declared : 


“With the growth of the city there also came into exist- 
ence new parishes, and with these the organization of other 
Benevolent Societies. This placed a check upon the fur- 
ther growth of the St. Pius Society, and instead of increas- 
ing its membership it necessarily declined in numerical 
strength. While the death rate continued steadily no new 
members to recruit the ranks were secured. 

“Desirable changes in the Constitution in the interest of 
the organization were from time to time proposed, but 
without being adopted. The opinion seemed to prevail that 
the society was rapidly heading toward a dissolution. 

“This ‘miserere’ was extended to the end of the eighties 
when a happy and promising turn in the affairs of the so- 
ciety took place. A prominent young man was admitted 
to membership and with him came a new lease of life to 
the organization. By making special concessions to young 
men having reached a certain age the membership was 
considerably strengthened. Many of the young men availed 
themselves of the privilege to join. 

“Today the old St. Pius Society stands in a rejuvenated 
attitude toward other organizations, with the promise that 
some day it will celebrate its hundredth anniversary,.”1) 


St. Pius Society, now in its eighty-fourth year, is 
still vigorous. Since the celebration referred to it 
has undergone another adaptation to changing con- 
ditions, by joining the federation of Benevolent So- 
cieties known as St. Joseph’s Society—a Milwaukee 
union of organizations of this type, retaining consid- 
erable autonomy but pooling resources. By uch 
repeated adaptation and by enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of young men this veteran of mutual help ha 
been enabled to continue the service to which it 
founders dedicated it. iia 


1)From History of St. Mary’s Churct oe aa 
ilies, 19215 ype, 946051 -cscumaneeamal nica are 
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he Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

resident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

ee Pscsident, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 

ex. 

>cond Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ee ice, August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 

ourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

eneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

ssistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

reasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

arshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

rustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

he Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIl.; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘on. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

ommunications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
pal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
cording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
cular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
onerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ame: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Prius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
II. 


Restored to vigor, M. Durand goes to his work. 

n electric tram, run on the Thomson-Houston sys- 
m, takes him to his office. After making a note of 
1€ quotations of the Liverpool, London, Amster- 
am or Yokohama exchanges, he dictates his corre- 
yondence, which is taken down on an English type- 
riter, and he signs it with an American fountain 
on. In his workshop, “Paris articles” for a Bra- 
lian clientele are being manufactured out of ma- 
arial of many origins, by machinery built in 
orraine, according to German patents and fed with 
nglish coal. His instructions are to send them to 
io by the first German steamer that puts in at 
herbourg. 

He then proceeds ‘to his bank to pay in a cheque 
1 guilders for a Dutch client and to buy sterling 
) pay for English goods. The bank manager will 
ike the opportunity to point out that his account 
iows a considerable balance and that oil shares 
re rising. M. Durand agrees to the suggestion, but 
nwilling to place all his eggs in one basket, he 
ives orders to buy at the same time four Royal 
utch shares and ten of a French company affiliated 
» the Standard Oil. 

Satisfied with a profitable day, he proposes to 
BI 


_ 


spend the evening at a show with his wife. She 
will don her best frock from Paquin, Ltd., her 
pretty fur of Blue Fox (Siberia), her diamonds 
from the Cape. Then they will dine in an “Italian 
Restaurant” and debate whether to go to the Rus- 
sian Ballet or to a music hall to hear Raquel Meller, 
or perhaps decide for one of the d’Annunzio’s plays 
acted by Ida Rubenstein with designs from Bakst. 
After having supped at the “Caucasian Cave,” to 
the accompaniment of a Negro jazz band, they re- 
turn home. After a day so well spent, M. Durand 
falls asleep under his quilt (made of feathers of 
Norwegian duck) and dreams that France is de- 
cidedly a great country, entirely self-supporting and 
able to snap her fingers at the whole world. .. . 
Whether for clothes, or food, for work or for 
pleasure, we all are dependent upon every country 
under the sun. We cannot make a gesture without 
displacing some object that has come from the most 
remote regions; and conversely, every important 
event on the surface of the globe finds its echo in 
our daily life. Modern man is truly a citizen of 
the world. But he is completely unaware of the 
fact, and herein lies the tragedy of our time and 
the cause of all the turmoil of the post-war age 
from which a means of escape has yet to be devised. 
Francis Devatsi') 


Catholic Farmers on the Farm Situation 


At the recent annual meeting of the Central 
Verein of Kansas a resolution on “The Farmers’ 
Problems” was ratified, expressing the views of a 
substantial group of Western farmers—the great 
majority of the members are farmers—on this topic. 
The convention, held at New Almelo on May 6 and 
7, declared: 


“The failure of Congress to enact prudent and effective 
Farm Relief meets with our unqualified condemnation. We 
resent especially the fact that the Congress mingled tariff 
legislation of doubtful merit, to say the least, with the 
sole announced purpose of the Special Session, the relief 
to be granted Agriculture. When so important a task as 
correction of the evils affecting the condition of the farm- 
ers was at issue neither politics nor any other consideration 
should have tempted the Congress to enter upon so diffi- 
cult and complicated a problem as the tariff, 

“We warn the Congress and the heads of the govern- 
ment of the nation that the farmers of the United States 
will not long continue to tolerate snch unscrupulous cater-_ 
ing to the interests of large-scale industry when the wel- 
fare, even the very existence of the farming population 
of the country is at stake. 

“Further we deplore the imperfect functioning of the 
Farm Relief Board in the greatest crisis American Agri- 
culture has been obliged to face. We are inclined to believe 
that notwithstanding the good intentions of the members 
of the Board, neither the Secretary of Agriculture nor the 
other departments of the Federal Government fully and 
intelligently realized the condition of the farmer and the 
steps that were necessary to meet his needs; and we are 
convinced that, if they did so, they failed at any rate to 
insist with sufficient emphasis on wholehearted devotion to 
this great problem. 

“At the same time we resent bitterly that, by virtue of a 


false policy and with the tacit consent of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, American agricultural machinery was exported in 


1) Political Myths and Economic Realities. N. Y., 1927, 


pp. 138-140. 
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huge quantities to enable the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to produce bumper crops at the time when Ameri- 
can cotton and wheat farmers were advised to curtail pro- 
duction. We were urged to reduce acreage while American 
manufacturers were aiding Russia to produce wheat and 
cotton to compete with us. We likewise resent these spe- 
cial concessions, because agricultural machinery is still 
being held at high prices when the American farmer tries 
to buy them. 

“Regardless of these developments, however, we appre- 
ciate the intention of the Federal and State governments in 
offering relief to the farmers. The fact that these inten- 
tions were not fully realized is deplorable, and we like- 
wise note that fair wages were not always paid on public 
work provided for farm relief and unemployment relief. 

“We request that the Department of Agriculture and the 
Congress continue to devote serious attention to the con- 
dition and future of Agriculture with a view to developing 
a just and reasonable constructive public policy with respect 
to it. 

“However, the State alone cannot be expected to cure the 
ills of Agriculture, nor should we expect it to do so. 
Therefore we remind our members engaged in farming and 
interested in farming that while they have a right to legal 
protection at all times and even to Federal and State aid in 
emergency, they nevertheless must not depend absolutely on 
such aid. As an instance of helpful administration of public 
policy we note the recent legislation against corporation 
farming, adopted in our State and barring this form of 
enterprise, which cannot provide a solution of the farmer’s 
problems, but which must rather, if permitted to develop, 
rob the farmer of his land and ruin independent farmers, so 
essential to the well-being of the State and the nation. 

“With these premises and considerations in mind, we 
repeat former recommendations concerning self-reliance, 
self-help, mutual help through true co-operation, thrift, 
economy, intelligent and active watching over taxation and 
expenditure of public moneys, hard work coupled with 
prayer and trust in Divine Providence. No matter what 
ey develop, these recommendations will be of greatest 
value.” 


Equally emphatic, while stressing both broader 
and more specific influences affecting the condition 
of agriculture in our country, is the resolution rati- 
fied by the annual convention of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri, held in St. Joseph, May 17-19. This dec- 
laration is the more remarkable for the circumstance 
that it is voiced by city dwellers and farmers jointly. 
It reads: 


“American agriculture was discovered to be in a rather 
unsatisfactory condition even before the World War, and 
while the latter event granted it a period of hectic pros- 
perity, the consequent deflation has been all the more pain- 
ful. Once this condition had become apparent, both political 
parties promised prompt and efficient relief. The farmers 
were ultimately led to pin their faith on the special session 
of Congress, held two years ago, chiefly for the purpose of 
aiding agriculture, it was alleged. 

“It would place it, thus ran the promise, on an equal 
privileged footing with industry. An elaborate system of 
Farm Relief was enacted, a Farm Board instituted, large 
funds put at its disposal, with the result that the Ameri- 
can farmer is today in a worse economic condition than he 
was at any time in the history of American agriculture. 
And while the Farm Board can not be blamed for lack of 
markets and low prices, the fact that so many grain asso- 
ciations are withdrawing from it, indicates clearly the 


_ growing belief of farmers that the policies inaugurated by 


the board are injurious to their best interests, 

_ “Tt was most unfortunate, in this regard, that the revised 
was framed solely for the purpose of granting special 
es to industry. The American farmer was the first 
t the consequences of this policy, especially since the 
no longer so dependent on us for wheat, corn and 
; it was formerly. And while he was therefore 


the product of his toil and land at world | 


a. + ; | ri‘: i oes dee ae —_ 


market prices, he was forced to buy in a closed market 
paying monopoly prices. Moreover, these prices remat 
pegged even after 18 months of depression, and while farr 
products are selling far below cost. This condition 1 
partly due to the infamous policy of certain industries 
which have sold to the Soviet Government huge quantitie 
of machinery, especially farm machinery, all of which hav 
been established on the collectivized farms of Russia. W 
denounce such action as unpatriotic and hypocritical. 

“Fully aware that agriculture is the basic human industry 
the one which supplies us with the necessaries of life, w 
desire it should be reestablished on a sound economic basi 
in order that it may thrive and prosper. To that end w 
would wish to see the farmer, in need of credit, grante 
long term loans at a low rate of interest; an easing of hi 
tax burdens; the lowering of pegged commodity prices; re 
vision of the tariff, and earnest efforts on the part of th 
Federal Government to gain foreign markets for agricul 
tural products. 

“But after everything is done and said, there remain 
the duty of the farmer to improve his own condition b: 
wise methods of self-help and mutual help. Co-operatio: 
is, therefore, again recommended, as having been tried an 
found exceedingly satisfactory. We would wish to call t 
the attention of farmers especially the Credit Union as | 
possible means for solving at least his minor credit problems 

“The precept, which sustained our forefathers throug! 
many a sad period of European history: ‘Pray and work! 
has lost none of its salutary qualities. Divine Providenc 
will come to the rescue of our harassed farmers, pro 
vided they ask for Divine assistance, and manfully strive t 
solve the problems they are facing.” 

It has often been claimed, and frequently wit! 
warrant, that Catholics in our country are inarticu 
late, that they cannot give adequate expression t 
their convictions and wishes. In this and other reso 
lutions our members state their attitude clearly an 
precisely. Consideration of their declarations by af 
filiated organizations in other states is to be er 
couraged. 


Mission Problems and Needs 


_His zeal had recently carried a Catholic mis 
sionary in India into “forbidden” territory. Im 
mediately those who did not cherish his presenc 
warned prospective catechumens: 

“Don’t let those Roman Catholic priests fool_you. The 
are imposters,’ and much more to the same effect. Further: 
more: “Those priests won’t stay among you. They are ir 
triguers. The Government does not like them and it won 
give them land to build churches, schools, hospitals, etc., 01 
They are intruders in a forbidden territory.” 

The missionary admits the last statement to b 
true. But since returning from his excursion int 
“this forbidden territory” he has been advised, tha 
the Government will to all likelihood approve o 
the Catholic missionaries going there and grant the 
the right to acquire land and to build. “So you see 
he adds, “God sometimes economizes His blessing 
He did not give me new converts on my last tou: 
but He gave me something that will capture ev 
last Santal—the right to build among them. 
them a church, and they will fill it, I am sure.” 
at once the thought oppresses him: ‘Wher 
the means to come from with which to bu 
these chapels and schools ?” —— 

The parish or headquarters-church, to be e 
somewhere in the jungle, et me 
and each of the n 
$125 apiece. Not a. 


, L cost 
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1apels, but a fortune for a missionary in the heart 
f India depending on gifts and alms that come 


1 dribbles ! 


* * x 


Late in 1928 the revelations regarding the neg- 
ct of the Indians by the Federal Government cre- 
ted quite a stir. A lengthy report had disclosed 
ese wards of the Nation to be utterly destitute 
1 all too many cases. Serious-minded people were 
orrified, the mass read the headlines, and after 
at came the calm, which usually follows scandals 
1 the modern State. 

Had our missionaries failed the Indians, their 
yt would have been deplorable during the past year 
ecause of the drought of last summer and the gen- 
rally unfortunate economic conditions prevailing 
re country over. How difficult the position has 
ecome, the following communication from Rev. 
ustin Snyder, O. S. B., writing from the Immacu- 
ite Conception Mission School in S. D. on May 2, 
=veals: 

“In these times of universal distress your charity is the 
-eatest encouragement and your gift of three bales of 
othing for our little Sioux children, a real help. God 
aly knows how great the burden is just now. But maybe 


ie weight of the burden itself will help obtain from Him 
ie strength to go on.” 


Reading Matter Welcomed by Missioners 
Our recent round letter inquiring of the mission- 
ts, supplied by us with magazines in quantities, 
thether they wished the service continued, and 
rhether it met with their requirements, has brought 
$ many an informative reply. Writing from St. 
suis Trade School in the Philippine Islands its 
‘uperintendent, Sr. M., tells us: 


“We are very grateful for the magazines received; they 


re of great help to us. We have 800 pupils, who are ever 
amoring for reading matter which we are unable to buy, 
sing heavily burdened with the School as it is. More- 
ver, we visit and teach the prisoners and give them books 
nd magazines whenever available. This will, I hope, prove 
» you that the magazines you have sent us are really most 
seful to us. We believe too that they are accomplishing a 
eal of good among our poor and the ignorant.” __ 
The writer likewise reminds us of having sent 
1em a package of old books some years ago, adding : 
“They are in our library still and read all the year 
uftigh.” Te 
“Returning the Questionnaire,” writes a native 
iest from India, “I must also thank you for the 
qagazines you so charitably send me, and so regu- 
arly. They help me make people read, who are 
fraid of books, and besides I find in some of the 
magazines useful articles for myself.” _ 
From the Mountain Province, Philippine Islands, 
mes this answer to our question: “Do you want 
s service continued?” “Yes, in the highest super- 
” 

ies 
Not a few of the missionaries accosted tell us 
would wish us to increase the quantity of maga- 
; sent them. “Some more, please,” writes a 


juery, regarding choice of magazines, by telling 
he prefers: Truth, The Lamp, The Sign, The 
er of the Sacred H eart. 


‘ae en 


priest in the Philippine Islands, who answers _ 


| stressed by both Benevolent Societies and Frat 


On Behalf of the Apostleship of the Sea 


The General Intention of the Apostleship of 
Prayer for the month of May was devoted to the 
promotion of an organization, frequently referred 
to in these columns; the Apostleship of the Sea. 

The International Promoter of the Apostleship of 
the Sea, Rev. J. E. Rockliff, contributed to the May 
issue of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart an arti- 
cle which should arouse deep interest in this most 
necessary association. Only a few of our Ameri- 
can seaports have established centers for Catholic 
sailors, and there isn’t one on the Great Lakes. 
American Catholics have reason, therefore, to con- 
sider well Fr. Rockliff’s admonition: 


“We must furnish all sailors, whether of the Navy or 
the Mercantile Marine, with suitable institutes or clubs 
in all large ports, visit them on their ships, make it easy 
for them to meet a priest, help them to attend Holy Mass 
and frequent the Sacraments, provide them with Catholic 
and other wholesome literature, entertain them when in 
port, get into personal touch with them, and aid them in 
every way we can. The same attention must be given 
to fishing fleets, and to the men in the lonely lighthouses 
and lightships. Until we fulfil this obligation, many souls 
will go astray, and perhaps be lost forever. This is the 
work which our Holy Father, the Pope, wishes ‘the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea’ to accomplish all over the world, but it 
cannot be done without the hearty co-operation of Catho- 
lics, whether they live in seaport towns or hundreds of 
miles inland.” 


Conditions Favor Sick Benefit Plans 


Now that the hectic prosperity of a few years 
ago is probably definitely a thing of the past, people 
again begin to realize the necessity of husbanding 
their means and providing for the proverbial rainy 
day, something the majority had lost sight of while 
“Easy Street” seemed to grow smoother and more 
pleasant all the time. 

Those of our societies, who grant their members 
aid in case of sickness, should take advantage of 
this change of attitude on the part of many, and 
bring to the attention of the members of the parish 
in which they operate this feature of their activity. 
Many a man, who a few years ago would not have 
been tempted by the prospect of drawing, let’s say, 
ten dollars a week in case of illness, will, because 
of recent experiences, be found quite willing to 
join a society offering such benefit. : 

St. Boniface Society, of New Haven, Conn., is one of 
the few organizations of this kind to advertize what it has 
to offer. A well gotten up circular, recently isued, an- 
nounces that the organization has paid since its inception 
$43,861 to members stricken by illness. It grants sick or 
disabled members $10 a week for fifty-two weeks, and 
$2.50 per week for another term of equal length. Since it 
is affiliated with the Connecticut Catholic (German) Per- 
petual Sickness Fund, the members of St. Boniface So- 
ciety, when taken ill, draw a further $3 per week for twen- 
ty-six weeks, and $2 during the next twenty-six weeks. 
Consequently an individual disabled for a period of two 
years draws $780. Since the organization is sixty years 
old and has operated successfully for these many decades, 
its ability to carry out its promises has been demonstrated. 
It consists at the present time of 300 members. 


_ The importance of sickness insurance should be 
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nals. What they have to offer in this regard should 
be brought to the attention of all men, both young 
and old, in the particular locality considered their 
chosen field of action. 


Credit Union Notes 


A Credit Union Enabling Act was adopted by 
the General Assembly of Ohio and signed by the 
Governor. In the course of deliberations on the bill 
the President of the Cath. Union of Ohio, Mr. An- 
drew A. Meyer, appeared before the committee 
which had the bill under advisement. 

* ok x 


Announcement was recently made of the decision 
of a group of members of Holy Trinity parish, St. 
Louis, to organize a Credit Union in that congre- 
gation. Preliminary meetings have been held and 
the charter applied for. This is one of the larg- 
est congregations in St. Louis; several societies at- 
tached to it are affiliated with the C. V. and the 
N. C. W. U. respectively. 


What We Need 
Pleading for active endeavor in the promotion of 
co-operation of young men in our movement, and 
in behalf of the Life and Sustaining Membership 
classes, Mr. C. J. Kunz, of Indianapolis, Second 
Vice-President of the C. V., has addressed com- 
munications to the conventions of-the State Branches 


thus far held, commending to the officers and dele-: 


gates especially the winning of two young men as 
members. An important paragraph in his appeal 
reads: ; 

“We realize that the only way and the best way to fight 
the battle of Christian principles against the powers of 
darkness, of Atheism, of Bolshevism, Communism and other 
pernicious isms, is to prepare for the future a body of 
men with knowledge in their heads, God in the hearts, 
liberty-loving, God-fearing, service-giving men, who under- 
stand that not alone on battlefields of blood but in forum 
as in congress, in pulpit as on platform, everywhere and 
always shall be preached the doctrine of obedience to God, 
devotion to country and service to humanity.” 


‘Train the Young for Leadership 
_ Having offered a number of convention-souvenirs 


1 for the Historical Library, Mr. John | 
etrc 2 | e one 4 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Convention C. C. V. of A. and N. C. W. U. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, August 23-26. 

State League of Oregon, Sublimity, June Je 

C. V. of North Dakota and C. W. U.: Lefor 
June 16-17. 

C. V. and C. W. L. of Wisconsin: Burlington 
June 21-23. 

Connecticut Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
Meriden, June 27-29. 

Pennsylvania Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
Wilkes-Barre, July 12-14. 

Cath. Union of Ohio and C. W. U.: Carey, July 
12-14. 

State League of Texas and State Branch N. C 
W. U.: Hallettsville, July 28-30. 

State League of Indiana and Branch N. C. W 
U.: Fort Wayne, simultaneously with conventior 
eo. Or Vesnd Ny GoW. Us 

State League of California: Oakland, in Sep 
tember. 

New York Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U.: EL 
mira, September 5-7. 

State League and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Altus 

New Jersey Branch C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
Newark, September 26-27. 

State League of Minnesota and C. W. U. 
Delano, September 27-28. 


eS he 


Program for Fort Wayne Convention Practical. 
Complete 


Although the Annual Convention of the C. V 
and the N. C. W. U. is still some ten weeks of 
practically all major arrangements are completed 
both the local committee and the C. V. officers hav 
ing advanced their efforts well during the past 
months. In addition to the events already a 
nounced, provision is made for two distinctive fe: 


tures: An exhibit of mission gifts made by men 


bers of the N. C. W. U., and a conference on O 


_ ganization of Catholic Youth, to which priests ar 


laymen are to be invited. , 
The Youth Problem is to be given specia 
this convention; one of the addresses at the 


ee en eee 
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f Fort Wayne, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Charles 
‘hiele, Mr. Geo. Phillipp, General Chairman of the 
onvention Committees, and other chairmen and 
rembers are diligently perfecting details of the 
trangements, a recent development having been the 
nlistment of generous co-operation on the part of 
romen of the city. 


. V. Pilgrimage to Dublin Congress Tentatively 
in Preparation 


Undoubtedly many priests, laymen and women 
lentified with or acquainted with the C. V. will 
ish to attend the International Eucharistic Con- 
ress, to be held in Dublin in 1932. A communica- 
on, addressed to the officers of the C. V., affiliated 
ocieties and to the Catholic press by President 
‘abner on May 15, requests favorable consideration 
e granted the tentative proposal of the Central 
7erein to arrange a pilgrimage to the Irish city, to 
rhich an extended tour to points on the continent 
; to be added, the trip possibly terminating at 
Maria Ejinsiedeln in Switzerland. 

Mr. Eibner suggests that, while the definite decision to 
crange a pilgrimage lies with the annual convention of the 
. V., and hence cannot be arrived at until the Fort Wayne 
onvention in August, those contemplating participation an- 
ounce their intention, without obligation, to the Central 
‘ureaut at an early date, so that interest may be gauged in 
kkvance. If the project is approved, the C. V. will be able, 
m the strength of conditional arrangements already made, 
) provide attractive rates and good accommodations. A spe- 
sal inducement will be the society of congenial fellow- 
-avellers, and the prospect of a creditable attendance of 
-erman American Catholics at the Congress. 

Societies and individuals interested in the pil- 
‘rimage might make use of a method employed by 
ne Young Men’s Society of England. “Practically 
very branch,” the Catholic Times, of Liverpool, 
ports, “has started funds and saving clubs into 
thich the members are paying weekly contributions 
» enable them to visit the .. . Congress. .. .” More- 
ver, officers of the Society have already secured a 
arge block of accommodations, and it is practically 
ettain “that the C. Y. M. S. will be represented at 
ne Congress by more members than any other sin- 
le confraternity in the world.” No doubt, the pro- 
dure of this group suggests possibilities for our 
nembers also. 3 


Why Must Conventions Go A-Begging? 

During the month of May a representative of the 
sentral Bureau made two noteworthy observations 
hith respect to State League conventions. The State 
ranch of Kansas convened in a town in the North- 
restern section of the state, at a considerable dis- 
nce from the residence of the bulk of the Branch 
embers, and a town at that of scarce half a dozen 
uses besides the parish buildings, and located 7 
viles from the nearest railroad. Moreover, before 
1journment, an invitation was forthcoming from a 
iety established in southeastern Kansas, near the 
omes of the majority of the members, offering to 
bor the 1932 convention. Thus the League 
red enterprise in the one instance in venturing 
-a very small community in relatively strange 


territory, and in the second found a spontaneous 
welcome from another, somewhat larger village. 


The second experience plays in Illinois. At the 
conclusion of the Edwardsville gathering of the 
Cath. Union of Illinois the chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, Mr. Joseph Hotz, de- 
clared the convention had necessitated energetic ef- 
forts on the part of committee members, but had 
cost little money. Elaborate arrangements had been 
avoided; money was scarce and contributions had 
not been solicited ; the entire expense would be borne 
by one organization, St. Boniface Society; the ex- 
pense had been estimated in advance at approxi- 
mately $200, but now—Mr. Hotz addressed the 
meeting a few minutes before adjournment—he was 
convinced it would not be much in excess of $150, 
if that much. He believed the delegates were satis- 
fied, and he wished members of societies elsewhere 
to realize they could achieve the same results with 
approximately the same means. 


Interesting in themselves, these instances gain in 
significance when contrasted with experiences else- 
where. Early in May one of the State Branches of 
the C. V. was still without a city in which to hold the 
convention scheduled for the month of September. 
Since the member societies in that state have re- 
peatedly encountered difficulties in providing for 
conventions, an interested group have suggested a 
discussion of several plans to remedy the situation 
in future. In substance the suggestions are: 

1. The State Branch of the C. V. and the corresponding 
Branch of the Cath. Women’s Union are to allow annually 
$250 and $100 respectively, or approximately $350 in all, to 
be assigned to the parish or societies harboring the conven- 
tion; any excess of expense would have to be borne locally. 
Under this arrangement smaller communities might be 
induced to act as hosts, and thus the conventions might exert 
a wholesome influence in sections they do not reach as mat- 
ters stand. 

2. The State Branch conventions are to be held every 
other year, the Central Verein convention likewise every 
other year, the two alternating so that each year the societies 
would send delegates to one convention only. Larger dele- 
gations to both conventions might, it is argued, be expected, 
and increased interest might be stimulated. 

3. Related to these suggestions is another, that the stipu- 
lated number of delegates to each of the conventions be 
allowed whatever expense money the society or League 
votes to allow, and that the society or League insist on pay- 
ing such sums and do not re-accept the money as a dona- 
tion, should the delegate choose to defray his own expenses. 
This for the purpose of enabling men of moderate and small 
means to attend conventions and of impressing on delegates 
their obligation to perform their duty well, and to render a 
conscientious accounting of the transactions of a convention 
to their society. ; ; 

We have been requested to submit these sugges- 
tions to our members for discussion. If we may be 
permitted to direct the discussion we should like to 
suggest that the third proposal is distinct from 
the other two, and further, that the question as to 
whether the Central Verein should meet annually 
or only every two years be eliminated. We believe 
the annual convention should be retained, no matter 
what cost and hardship may be encountered. For 
the rest we reserve our opinion for the time being, 
suggesting, however, that where all special arrange- 
ments for costly entertainment and display are 
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avoided, conventions are not expensive. And our 
members are willing to forego entertainment if only 
a spirit of hospitality prevails in the convention city, 
and the convention itself evidences devotion to Cath- 
olic Action. 


Impressive Catholic Day a Feature of Illinois 
Union Convention 


The two-day, crowded convention of the Catholic 
Union of Illinois and the Cath. Women’s League, 
held May 17 and 18 in St. Boniface church and 
school, Edwardsville, was marked not only by close 
application of the delegates to their duties, but also 
by several distinctive features. One was the exhibit 
of vestments, altar linens, altar boys’ surplices, 
quilts, layettes, etc., the fruit of patient labors of 
members of the C. W. L., impelled by charity for 
the missions and the poor at home and abroad. 
Members in Quincy, Chicago, Decatur, Springfield 
and other centers had prepared these articles, some 
of which will again be ‘displayed at the Fort Wayne 
convention of the N. C. W. U. 


Another feature, of a different character, was 
the impressive Catholic Day, the mass meeting con- 
ducted in St. Boniface school hall in the afternoon 
of the 17th. Introduced by the Spiritual Director, 
Rey. Chr. Goelz, East St. Louis, Rev. Louis Huf- 
ker, Quincy, delivered an address on “The En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition of Labor,” 
while the succeeding speakers, Rev. John J. Fallon, 
Belleville, Diocesan Director of Schools, and Mr. 
Aug.-F. Brockland, Assoc. Director of the Central 
Bureau, discussed “Our Catholic Schools Today”’ 
and “Catholic Womanhood.” A pleasing innova- 
tion was the rendering of several numbers of vocal 
music by St. Paul’s High School Glee Club, of 
Highland, under direction of Rev. Alphonse Bert- 
mann, who has achieved creditable results in in- 
troducing the youths in his charge to good music. 
The importance of Catholic Action had been 
stressed in the keynote sermon by the Spiritual 
Director at the solemn High Mass in the morning. 


An impromptu event in the program was the hurriedly 
but well arranged banquet called for 6 P. M. at the St. 
James Hotel, to observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the entrance into Catholic journalism and quasi-public 
activity in Catholic life of the Associate Director of the 
; Central Bureau. Rev. Hufker, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, 

President of the Women’s League; Mr. Fred A. Gilson, 
Secretary of the Cath. Union; Hon. M. F. Girten, Chicago; 
Mr, Wm. F. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, President the West- 
ern Catholic Union, were among the speakers. é 
_Reports from the affiliated District Leagues; on Credit 
® Unions; on Organization, the latter report being presented 
_ by Mr. A. A. Rothmann, Bloomington, indefatigable chair- 

_ man of this industrious body; on legislation; on the Central 

in convention; the report of the Executive Committee 
hese and various communications were received with in- 
id, in some instances, elicited spirited discussion. 
rt a the Committee on Resolutions presented by 


late President, Mr. Anton Spaeth, Decatur, and the lat 
Vice-President, Mr. Anton J. Mangold, Chicago, who wert 
remembered along with other departed members at_ the 
requiem high mass celebrated on the 18th. Messrs. Chas 
Knetzger and J. Melzer, both of Peoria, will represent the 
League at the C. V. convention, The officers elected are 
Messrs. Peter Trost, Peru, President; Joseph Schwener 
Springfield, and Joseph Hotz, Edwardsville, Vice-Presi 
dents; George J. Stoecker, Chicago, Financial Secretary 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Recording Secretary; J. 
Haider, East St. Louis, Treasurer. Rev. Peter Goelz, Eas: 
St. Louis, who consented to continue as Spiritual Director 
announced Quincy would harbor the 1932 convention. 

The Illinois Union is fortunate in having secured 
the leadership of Father Goelz, after years of de- 
voted service on the part of the Rev. B. H. Hilgen- 
berg. Officers and members throughout the state 
should appreciate the willingness of their Spiritual 
Director to lend his influence and energy to their 
cause and should co-operate diligently with him 
and the officers and committee members laboring 
for the development of the Union and the promotion 
of Catholic Action particularly at this time, when 
harmonious, organized Catholic lay activity is so 
imperatively needed. 


An Inspiring Convention 


So replete with action, inspiring addresses, 
worthwhile reports, and stimulating discussion 
were the three days’ sessions of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri and the Cath. Women’s Union, 
held at St. Joseph, May 17 to 19, that a complete 
chronicle of events and comment in these col- 
umns are out of the question. A three-day con- 
ference of Catholic specialists in sociology or a 
related branch of study or endeavor could scarce 
elicit so many proofs of sincere devotion to the 
cause of the Church and the true welfare of the 
people as did this convention; yet here were the 
plain people among themselves, men, and women 
and young men, grouped about their priests anc 
Bishops and a few lay leaders, listening and 
speaking their minds, and planning for future 
action. A conference on the evening of the 16th 
(Saturday) ; the high masses on Sunday, Mon. 
day and Tuesday; two public mass meetings or 
Sunday afternoon and evening respectively; < 
young men’s oratorical contest on Monday after 
noon; several joint sessions of the men’s anc 
women’s branches; additional conferences; sepz 
rate business sessions ; committee sessions; 
a closing session followed by a banquet— 
events that elicited the same stimulating atte 
tion and interest, and yielded both instructio: 
and inspiration. That the convention was h 
in a city-left unvisited for almost a quarte 
a century by the Union, and where 
quently the aims and endeavors of the o1 
tion were not particularly well kno 
underscores the sp neot ss 
Catholic Action c 
_ Their Exce 
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tion to the occasion, the former celebrating the 
ontifical high mass on the 17th and welcoming 
he delegates, the latter preaching the sermon 
n the text from St. John: “This is the victory 
vhich overcometh the world, our Faith.” The 
ordial welcome extended by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
1. F. Niemann, pastor of the parish of the Im- 
1aculate Conception, and his hospitality and that 
f{ the parishioners exerted a wholesome stimu- 
ating influence upon the participants. 


The Church as an ever active power for international 
eace was the keynote of the address delivered by the Rev. 
Ibert Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
t the first mass meeting, held under the auspices of the 
ath. Women’s Union, the following lecture, by Mr. F. P. 
senkel, Director of the Central Bureau of the C. V., deal- 
ig with the duty of Catholics to engage in Catholic Action, 
s emphasized by Pius XI in his recent encyclical. At the 
vening mass meeting, conducted under the auspices of 
qe Catholic Union, Rev. Boniface Hirner O. S. B., of 
onception Abbey, stationed at Parnell, Mo., spoke on “The 
saneful Influence of Luxury on Society”, his address being 
ollowed by that of a representative of the young men’s 
ection of the Union, Mr. Raymond Brockland, who pre- 
ented the problems, needs and duties of “The Young Man 
t the Present Crisis.”’ Altogether the day’s events and 
aeir brilliant and impressive character must have been a 
syelation to those not familiar with the spirit animating 
ae C. V. and its members. 


Practical summaries of the year’s endeavors and equally 
ractical suggestions for further endeavor marked the mes- 
ages of Mr. John P. Rehme, President of the Cath. 
‘nion, and Mrs. M. Bresser, President of the Women’s 
rnion, submitted at the conclusion of the first mass meet- 
eg, at the formal opening of the convention. Endeavors of 
ne Young Men were described the day following by the 
‘resident, Mr. Arthur Hanebrink, the Spiritual Director, 
sev. R. B. Schuler and others, Fr. Schuler likewise re- 
orting on the Baltimore convention of the C, V. An 
vent, almost to be compared with the Sunday’s mass 
seetings, was the Monday afternoon oratorical contest of 
we Young Men, which had been preceded by elimination 
yyouts and in which four representatives of the Y. M. S. 
empeted. This event and other developments at the con- 
ention offered welcome evidence of the enterprise and per- 
wverance displayed by the younger element in Catholic 
ection in the spirit of the Cath. Union. 


.A report on the labors of the Joint Committee of men 
ad women on Legislation; reports of various committees ; 
1 Credit Union development; on the recommendation of 
+conference of the delegates on problems of Benevolent 
pocieties; on Constitution, and sundry other reports fol- 
~wed each other promptly, each receiving interested atten- 
on. The Director of the Central Bureau sketched the 
tincipal endeavors and aims of the Bureau. Recommenda- 
ons offered in the President’s Message were made the 
bject of motions that likewise engaged the delegates’ at- 
mtion, while addresses by committee-chairmen, by the Rt. 
bev. Jos. Selinger, Spiritual Director of the Union, by sev- 
al other priests, elicited by reports and discussions, again 
ntributed to the sustained activity of the convention. The 
2solutions, prepared by a sizable committee and presented 
rt by the chairman, Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, in part by 
members, are a symposium of Catholic thought on a 
y of actual issues: Our Holy Father; The Social 
ion and the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno; Respect 
the Aged; Negro Mission Endeavor; Piety Based on 
ction, Not Sentimentalism; The Condition of the 

Population; Usury in Wage Reduction; Teach- 
isterhoods and Brotherhoods ; Recreational, Facilities 
olic Children; Credit Unions; Septenaries of St. 


ai or | 2 


\ 


Vincent Schuermann, St. Louis, Recording Secretary; Frank 
Scheffer, St. Louis, Financial and Corresponding Secretary; 
F, Mertz, and Hy. Daniels, St. Louis, Banner and Flag 
Bearers; L. Himmelberg, Washington, Treasurer; H. J. 
Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, and Lester Prinster, St. Charles, 
Members of the Executive Committee, 

One of a number of wholesome developments 
in the Missouri Union is the progress shown by 
the young men. Priests and young laymen have, 
over a period of years, been active and now the 
fruits of their efforts are becoming more and 
more evident. What is now in process of growth 
merits fostering care. 


A State Branch Pioneers 


True pioneering was engaged in by the Central 
Verein of Kansas and its Spiritual Director, the 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Vornholt, of New Almelo, Kansas, 
in conjunction with the annual convention, held in 
that community May 6 and 7. On the one hand, 
neither Monsignore Vornholt nor the other officers 
hesitated to have the League meet in this small 
village in Northwestern Kansas, practically a 
frontier town. Fifty-seven delegates, a number of 
whom were escorted by their wives or interested 
members of their societies, and six priests were in 
attendance, in addition to the residents of New 
Almelo. All were well housed and fed, and the 
convention was conducted with the same efficiency 
and purposefulness that at times marks gather- 
ings held in larger communities. An emphatic re- 
minder of New Almelo’s near-frontier character 
that attracted the attention of all visitors is a memo- 
rial stone, erected in a prominent location on the 
extensive church lawn, and surmounted by a statue 
of Mary Immaculate—marking the graves of a 
mother and daughter, early settlers, who lost their 
lives in a prairie fire and were laid to rest there 
before the congregation had acquired a cemetery. 
Reverence for the dead keeps this spot sacred; the 
graves have not been disturbed, though the con- 
gregation later acquired burial grounds at some dis- 
tance from the church. 


On the other hand, the Verband engaged in an- 
other sort of pioneering also. Besides arranging 
for a Catholic Day mass meeting in a hall some two — 
miles from the church, for the delegates, visitors 
and parishioners on the afternoon of the 6th, the 
entire convention adjourned on the evening of the 
same day to attend a meeting at the railroad town 
of Lenora, some 7 miles from New Almelo, in or- 
der to carry to that non-Catholic community—only 
two Catholic families reside’in this center of some 
1,200 souls—the message of Catholic Action. The 
Opera House had been rented and there the repre- 
sentative of the Central Bureau addressed an audi- 
ence composed of approximately 400 persons, of 
whom two-thirds were non-Catholic. pe 

This two-fold pioneering reflects the courage and ~ 
enterprise of our Catholic Kansas farmers and their 
priests. Stronger organizations would do well to 
cultivate the spirit evidenced on this occasion. 

p i on - 
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Michigan Branch Gains New Unit 
Advising the Central Bureau that the Michigan 
Branch will hold their convention in Detroit in the 
latter part of September, Mr. Geo. L. Dorr, Secre- 


tary, also reports affiliation of St. Stephen’s Be- 
nevolent Society, of Detroit, with the State organi 
zation. 


“The society is not very large,’ Mr. Dorr declares, “but 
its membership of 52 men are of sterling quality. Mr. 
Thomas Lennert is President, Mr, Frank Eschker, Secre- 
tary. The society has headquarters in St. Mary’s parish.” 


Ohio Cath. Union Announces Convention City 
and Dates 


“Bulletin No. 2” of the Cath. Union of Ohio, 
dated May 22, announces that the 33rd General Con- 
vention of this organization will be held July 12-14 
at Carey, at the “Shrine of Our Lady of the Con- 
solation.” Rev. Paul Vollrath, O. M. C., in charge 
of the shrine, welcomes all participants. The “Bul- 
letin” notes the unique character of the proposed 
convention center, declaring: 

“Carey is the scene of many pilgrimages during the sum- 
mer months ... We will have a quiet place, away from the 
city noises and hot pavements . . . The Sisters of St. 
Francis have only recently built a modern ‘Pilgrims’ 
House’.” 

The convention may have the privilege of greet- 
ing the Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop-elect of Toledo, 
who has agreed tentatively to attend, his final plans 


being subject to his installation. 


Observing the Anniversary of “Rerum Novarum” 

Among the organizations affiliated with the C. V. 
which observed the 40th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Encyclical “On the Condition of the 
Working Classes” is the Catholic Federation of Buf- 
falo, which, jointly with the Cath. Women’s Union 
of that city, arranged for and attended a fitting cele- 
bration held May 13th. The principal address on 
the document was delivered by Rev. Francis Wanen- 
macher, J. C. D., pastor of St. Bernard’s parish, 
Buffalo. 

In announcing the observance The Echo of that 
city appropriately directs attention to the circum- 
stance that the Encyclical and social questions gen- 
erally long ago received serious consideration on the 
part of Catholics in Buffalo affiliated with the C. V 
We read: 

“In the United States, the Catholics of Buffalo were 
among the first to appreciate the importance of Pope Leo’s 
monumental pronouncement. Under the leadership of the 
late Anthony Heiter, D. D., the Rev. Hermann Maeckel, 
S. J. and other priests, the Catholic Federation was 
formed here shortly after the Encyclical was published for 
the express purpose of applying the principles laid down 
by Pope Leo. This organization formulated a definite pro- 
gram of Catholic Social Action which was later adopted 
by the Central Verein. . . 

“The Buffalo Federation, which was originally known as 
the Christian Reform Society, earnestly advocated a reform 
of the prevailing inequitable social and economic condi- 
tots, ces 

The endeavors of this group in the nineties of the 
last century were commented on at the celebration 
mentioned by Rt. Rev. Msgr. George J. Weber, 


_ referred to. 


and by Mr. Jos. M. Schifferli, President of the Fed 
eration and managing editor of The Echo, whil 
Rev. William A. Heim, editor of Aurora und Christ 
liche Woche, spoke on social conditions in Europ 
and Catholic Action. 

The anniversary of the Encyclical was also ob 
served by the St. Louis District League of the Catt 
Union of Mo., a lecture on its significance bein 
delivered at the April meeting by the Assoc. Directo 
of the Central Bureau, Mr. A. F. Brockland. In St 
Paul, Mr. Jos. Matt, addressing the May meetin; 
of the local Federation of the C. V., treated of th 
Encyclical and its importance both as a documen 
dealing with the problems of labor and as a guide t 
the C. V. and the State Branch. At the conventio: 
of the Cath. Union of Illinois, held May 17 and 1é 
the Rev. L. Hufker, of Quincy, IIl., delivered one o 
the principal addresses on its timeliness even for th 
present. Moreover, this gathering and the annua 
conventions of the Catholic Union of Missouri an 
the C. V. of Kansas paid tribute to the memory 0 
Leo XIII as the author of the Encyclical Letter i1 
resolutions, 


Golden Jubilee Brings K. of St. George 
: Many Commendations 

One more event, a pilgrimage to the Knights o 
St. George Home at Wellsburg, W. Va., on Jul 
19, and the observance of the Golden Jubilee o 
the founding of the Society will be history. A num 
ber of celebrations occurred April 19 and 20, som 
being confined to the local units of the order, other 
being joint observances, such as those which too 
place in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Johnstown, and a 
Wellsburg. The jubilee celebration brought man 
letters of greeting and commendation to the officer 
from members of the hierarchy and other digni 
taries. 

The May issue of the Knight of St. George, official orga 
of the Fraternal Society, contains such communication 
from H. E. L. Cardinal Sincero, Rome, Protector of th 
order; H, E, Archbishop P. Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostoli 
Delegate at Washington; Their Eminences Cardinals Haye 
and O’Connell of New York and Boston; Archbishop 
Drossaerts, San Antonio, Shaw, New Orleans, Bishop Hug 
C. Boyle, Pittsburg, and the Bishops of Oklahoma City 
Tulsa, Salt Lake, Marquette, Bismarck, Belleville, El Pas« 
Richmond and Albany. At the celebration in Philadelphi 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Gerald O’Hara pontificated and ac 
dressed the Knights. In Pittsburg, at one of the service 
the sermon was delivered by the Rt. Rev. John J. Swin 
Bishop of Wheeling, while Rev. Thos. Cawley preache 
at the Southern Cambria District celebration at Johnstow1 


At the Wellsburg Home Rev. Leopold Hermanns delivere 
the sermon during the solemn high mass. ; 


The Supreme Vice-President’s Letter, a regule 
feature of the publication, deals exclusively wi 
the celebration. Mr. John Eibeck, President of tt 
Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V., holds the of 


Resolutions of State League Conventions - 
The Edwardsville Goekention of the Cath. Us 
of Illinois adopted. resolutions entitied: Our Hi 
Father; Fortieth Anniversary of the Encyclical 
the Condition of Labor; Radio and the Cath 
Press ; Catholic Action ; Charities and Missions; 1 
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nployment ; Religious Education; Central Bureau. 
Je quote: 

Radio and Catholic Press 
Every Catholic convention calls attention to the Catholic 
ess. Our day has brought us the radio as a most effi- 
ent means of providing publicity, and we recommend to 
ir members the support of every Catholic broadcast. But 
_the same time we renew our pledge to support and dis- 
ibute Catholic publications. They do splendid work in 
e held of Catholic apologetics, in spreading, explaining 
id defending the Church and the Faith. Subscribe for 
atholic publications for your home, your public library 
ut the schools, and write a letter now and then, or better 
ill, write often to the radio station that carries Catholic 
iblicity. 

Unemployment 

National, State, Municipal and Parish commissions have 
ye commendable work in the collection of funds for dis- 
ibution in our state among those unfortunately in need of 
d during the last winter. We ask all our members to 
-operate with the efforts of public officials and of organi- 
tions to find ways and means to end: the present serious 
tuation of unemployment, and hope the honest study that 
90d men and women are giving this problem will soon 
ad to a solution. We reiterate and endorse the concluding 
ntence of a resolution on Unemployment adopted by the 
entral Verein at the Baltimore convention, declaring: 
“... However, we again remind our people that no per- 
anent solution of the labor question and associated social 
1estions can be hoped for without the aid of religion,— 
e teachings of positive Christianity, the re-establishment 
- social justice and Christian charity.” 


Associate Director of the C. B. Honored 

On Ascension Day, May 14, some 125 priests, 
men and lay women assembled at a dinner in 
Lotel Kingsway, St. Louis, to observe the twenty- 
fth anniversary of the entrance into Catholic jour- 
alism and the work of the C. V. by the Associate 
’rector of the Central Bureau, Mr. Aug. F. Brock- 
ind. The Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, acting as toast- 
master, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Bureau, 
fr. John P. Rehme, President of the Cath. Union 
f Mo., Mrs. M. Bresser, President of the State 
ection of the N. C. W. U., and Mr. Arthur Hane- 
rink, President of the Young Men’s Section, ex- 
snded congratulations. The Rt. Rev. P. P. Crane, 
‘icar General of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
»0ke on behalf of the Archbishop and himself. 

As noted in another column, delegates attending the an- 
1al convention of the Cath. Union and Cath, Women’s 
sasue of Illinois arranged a somewhat similar observance 
Edwardsville, Ill. on the 17th. Mr. Brockland entered 
e service of the Amerika, of St. Louis, twenty-five years 


ro, and since that time has continued in Catholic journal- 
m and the work at the Central Bureau. 


Miscellany / 
While announcing our 76th General Convention, 
e Catholic Charities Review remarks: 
The C. V. is the pioneer organization in Catholic social 
ght in America. It was the means of bringing to 
1erica the best that Germany had to offer in social 
ought and planning.” 


One day’s mail, to be exact that received on May 
, contained two gifts for the Endowment Fund 
f three dollars each, added by the donors to the 
ayment of their subscription for our monthly. 

; foreover, both donors, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. S. Mies, 
ich., and Rev. Charles Auer, 5. D., have made it a cus- 
n to thus donate to our Fund. pris 


‘olic view. 


well. 


The request, addressed to us by one of our mem- 
bers, to forward ten Mass stipends to a certain Mis- 
sion Bishop, was accompanied by the following 
explanation : 

“I wish the Masses to be read for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of Charles and Anna .... These peo- 
ple have been kind to me, and this is the only manner 
I know of to demonstrate my appreciation.” 


Treating editorially of the recently published 
“Report of the C. V. Convention” Josephinum 
WVeckly points with particular emphasis to the im- 
portance of the Central Bureau. The article de- 
clares in part: 

_“We need not stress the need of such a Bureau in serious 

times such as those we are approaching. This very serious- 
ness, we believe, will lead the members of the C.V. to rally 
to the banner of their organization and its Bureau during 
the coming months, especially since the Bureau has always 
taken a leading part in stating the Catholic position on the 
labor and farm problems .... ” 


Books Reviewed 


Surbled, George, M. D., Catholic Moral Teaching. 
Adapted into English by Rev. Hubert Egge- 
mann. B,. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1930. 
X. and 310 pp. $2.50. 
No one but a Frenchman could pack such a 


variety of subjects between two covers and yet 
achieve the unity required inabook. Dr. Surbled 
has succeeded wonderfully in this present vol- 
ume. In spite of the rapidity with which he 
disposes of such subjects as The Passions; Pen- 
ance; Intemperance; The Housing Problem; 
Clothing; Insurance’; Capital Punishment; Cre- 
mation, etc., etc., he has a way of getting at the 
heart of things and of giving us the correct Cath- 

Nor is it the view of a Catholic who is a 
moralist only, nor that of a Catholic who is a 
scientist only, but that of the man who combines 
the Catholic moralist and the Catholic scientist 
in one person. This is probably why the first 
edition was sold so rapidly and this second edi- 
tion had to be issued. 

Father Eggemann, the translator, did his work 
We trust that he will not stop at this vol-_ 
ume. but will give us the author’s complete orig- 
inal French series in English. 

CLEMENT NEUBAUER, O. M. Cap. 
Grabmann, J—Zybura, J. S. Introduction to the Theolog- 
ical Summa-of St. Thomas. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1930. X, and 220 p. $2.00. 

Dr. Zybura has recently been hailed as America’s 
most competent thinker and writer on the subject 
of scholasticism. The very fact that he considers 
a work worthy of translation is its own best rec- 
ommendation. But when he assures us that Dr. 
Grabmann, the author of this work, is probably the 
foremost authority in the field of scholastic re- 
search, we are sold—and buy the book. 

Then we follow the author as he develops the 
historic origin of the Summa, its place among the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Central-Blatt amd Social Justice 
Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Egoismus und Wucher. 
Eine wirthschaftsgeschichtliche Studie. 
(Fortsetzung. ) 


Dieselben Formen und Folgen des wirthschaft- 
lichen Egoismus, nur noch in riesenhafterem Um- 
fange wie in Griechenland, finden wir in Rom .°) 

Rom begann seine Geschichte mit-einem Bauern- 
volk, dessen landwirthschaftlicher Grundbesitz un- 
verausserlich war. Dieses Bauernvolk mit seinen 
gesunden sozialen Verhaltnissen bildete die Starke 
des romischen Staates und des rémischen Heeres. 
Und die spatere Auflosung dieser Verhaltnisse zu 
Gunsten der Herrschaft der Latifundienbesitzer und 
der Geldgrossen bedingte mit der sittlichen Deka- 
denz der Zeit den Verfall der romischen Weltmacht. 

“Das Leben der (spateren) Romer”, sagt Dr. 
G. Ratzinger,®) “war einerseits der Ausdruck hass- 
licher Selbstsucht, anderseits der Verachtung der 
Arbeit. Die romische Gesellschaft war so einge- 
richtet, dass sie eine Organisation der Nichtarbei- 
tenden bildete, um die Arbeitenden auszubeuten. Die 
herrschende Klasse wollte ohne Arbeit alle Friichte 
der Arbeit geniessen. ... Die reichen Romer 
wucherten und pressten die Schwacheren und Ar- 
beitenden ganz aus, so dass die Arbeit nicht mehr 
ertragsfahig blieb.” Bereits in der Spatzeit der 
Republik waren die héchsten Kreise von einem mass- 
losen, praktisch geubten Egoismus erfiillt. “Seneca, 
welcher so hubsch tiber die Tugenden der Giite und 

. des Wohlthuns zu schreiben verstand, war einer aer 
; grossten Wucherer, die die Weltgeschichte kennt. 
} Er hatte nach Britannien mehrere Millionen auf 
Wucher ausgeliehen. Um noch hohere Zinsen zu 
erpressen, ktindigte er plotzlich allen Schuldnern 
und versetzte dadurch ganz Britannien in Aufruhr. 
Cicero war in dieser Beziehung um nichts besser als 
Seneca; er hielt es fiir passend, den Grosswucher 
der Publikanen zu verherrlichen und die Vertreter 
desselben, welche meistens dem Ritterstande ange- 
horten, als Bltithe des Ritterstandes, als Zierde der 
Gesellschaft und als Grundlage des Staates zu 
preisen,”’°) 

Anders klingt allerdings die Charakterisierung 
der edelsten romischen Schriftsteller. “O Birger!” 


__, 8) Vergl. Dr. G. Ruhland i. O. Bd. I., S. 375 ff. 
9) Geschichte der kirchlichen Armenpflege, 2. Aufl. 
Freiburg i. Br. 1884. S. 107. — de 


a . a " 
A= ak 
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ruft Horaz aus, “Geld muss man sich heute ve 
allem verschaffen! Tugend und Gerechtigkeit kon 
men erst nach dem Gelde! Auf dem Borsenplatz 
der Geldwechsler wird dies laut gepredigt und Alt 
und Junge zeigen sich als gelehrige Schiiler.” “Hal 
sucht und Genussucht,”’ warnt und konstatiert Cat 
“haben alle grossen Reiche zerstort.” 

Das mit Wucherzinsen arbeitende Geldkapit 
strebte in Rom schon frith und riicksichtslos nac 
der Alleinherrschaft. Es_ verdrangt 
durch die Bildung der landlichen Latifundien di 
Bauern aus der gesetzgebenden rémischen Volksve1 
sammlung und brachte endlich die gesamten prole 
tarisierten Mittelstandsschichten in seine Abhar 
gigkeit. Die “amtlichen” Wucherer, insbesondet 
die Statthalter und Steuerpachter, saugten das Vol 
erbarmungslos aus. Und mit dem Wucher zehrte 
die durch eine luxuridse Hofhaltung, durch eine Ur 
summe von Verwaltungsorganen in den Provinze 
und besonders durch die Kriege gegen die Barbare 
riesig angeschwollenen Staatsausgaben am Mark 
des Volkes. Der Steuerdruck wurde endlich unet 
traglich. Um das ausgeplunderte und verelendet 
Volk vor dem Untergange zu bewahren, griff mar 
wie stets in den Tagen vor dem staatlichen Untet 
gange, zu dem Mittel des Staatssozialis 
mus, zu _ staatlichen Zwangsorganisationen, zu 
Zwangsarbeit u.a. 

Doch das Uebel frass unaufhaltsam weiter. Di 
Fleisch-, Holz- und Weinnoth, neben den hohe 
Preisen zugleich verursacht durch wucherische 
Raubbau und Raubwirthschaft in Feld und Walk 
wurde schreiend gross. Um der Lebensmittelnot 
und dem Lebensmittelwucher wirksam zu begegner 


griff man wie in den Tagen des letzten Weltkriege 
zu der Einrichtung der Maximal- _ ode 
Hochstpreise. Besonders belehrend sind i 
dieser Hinsicht die Edikte Diokletians.“) 

Im Jahre 301 setzte im rémischen Reiche ein 
furchtbare, alle friheren tberbietende Theuerun 
ein, tuber welche Lactantius im 7. Buche seine 
“Divinae institutiones” ausfithrlich berichtet. It 
Jahre 302, schreibt dieser, erschien der kaiserlich 
Befehl, dass es billiger werden soll: “his consulibt 
vilitatem iusserunt imperatores.” Diokletian stellt 
einen Maximaltarif auf, der uns heute durch In 


! liche Sozialreform. Jahrg, mu 


oe ~~ 


schriftenfunde genau bekannt ist. Dieser “Héchs 
tarif’” wird mit einer Verurtheilung der schma 
lichen Habgier der Zeit eingeleitet, von der es u. : 
heisst: “Der Preis der Dinge, die man auf de 
Markten kauft oder taglich in die Stadte bring 
hat so sehr alle Grenzen iiberschritten, dass die zi 
gellose Gewinnsucht weder durch reichliche Ernte 
noch durch Ueberfluss der Waren gemassigt wir 
Es ist bereits so weit gekommen, dass weder reic 
licher Import noch gesegnete Ernten eine Verr 
derung der Theuerung hervorzurufen imstande sinc 
halten doch die rauberischen und _habgie: 
Handler solche Gnade des Himmels, der 5 


11) Die nachstfolgenden Ausfithrungen sind i 
| Form einer Studie Dr. Karl Wesselys: “Die Theu 
| Jahre 301 n. Chr.” entnommen. (Mo 
he as 
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‘uchtbarkeit spendet, fir ein Unglitck fir 
sevopekulation.”?) 


Welches war nun die Wirkung des Diokletia- 
schen, umfangreichen Ediktes tiber die Hochst- 
eise? Kurz beantwortet: eine vollstandig 
rgebnislose, obwohl Diokletian mit Képfen 
le diejenigen bedrohte, welche 1. die Hochstpreise 
yerschritten, 2. uber die Hochstpreise einkauften, 
id 3. die Ware zurtickhielten. Lactantius berich- 
t: “Damals floss viel Blut wegen kleinlicher 
appalien. Die Ware versteckte sich, die Theue- 
ing wurde viel arger. Schliesslich, nachdem viele 
Xistenzen ruiniert waren, wurde das Gesetz wieder 
ifgehoben.” Machtiger als der allmachtige Despot 
iokletian war die Theuerung, schnell stiegen die 
Jeizenpreise und damit alle anderen Preise empor, 
n das fiinf-, zehn- bis achtzehnfache. 


Die Hauptursache der Wirkungslosigkeit des 
Hokletianischen Ediktes und der rapiden Preis- 
eigerung waren neben dem Wucher nach Dr. 
Jessely die bureaukratische Centralisation und die 
chwerfalligkeit wie Kostspieligkeit des staats- 
wialistischen bureaukratischen Apparates. Am 
Baatssozialismus und Wucher 
ing Rom zugrunde. “Diokletian,” schliesst 
it. Wessely seine Ausfihrungen, “hatte ... mit der 
evormundung seiner Unterthanen durch die Vor- 
hreibung der Ejinzel- (und Hochst-) Preise fiir 
les und jedes begonnen; er hatte eine Lawine zum 
ollen gebracht, die unaufhaltsam wuchs. Mit 
leinlichem hatte es begonnen, es endete mit einer 
nertraglichen Wirthschaftsform, die ftr jeden 
nzelnen, sein Kind, seine Kindeskinder das Leben 
ma voraus bestimmte, die unter einer unsinnigen 
erschwendung von Kraft und Zeit, von geistigen 
nd materiellen Giitern die antike Kulturwelt mo- 
disch und physisch herunterbrachte und _ ver- 
ichtete.” 
2. Am Egoismus und an der sittlichen Faulnis 
ng die alte Welt zugrunde; im Glanze der Nach- 
enliebe, der sozialen Gerechtigkeit und Reinheit 
rhob sich die neue, die christliche Welt. Die 
achstenliebe hat die Schranken des Egoismus 
edergerissen, die Ausbeutung der Schwachen in 
e Unterstiitzung der Schwachen umgewandelt. 
Die Kirche,” sagt Dr. Georg Ratzinger,*) “stellte 
sr antiken Gesellschaft die Gemeinsamkeit der In- 
ressen und die Pflicht entgegen, nicht blos seinen 
Mterhalt selbst zu verdienen, sondern vom Ertrage 
er Arbeit und vom Ueberflusse des Besitzes den 
urftigen Bruder zu untersttitzen.” “Das Geld, das 
h trennt, vereinigt uns. Eins durch Seele und 
2 tragen wir kein Bedenken, unseren Geldbeutel 
ander zu offnen.”” So rief Tertullian den Heiden 


m Wucher und dem Genussleben der heid- 


Nichts Nettes unter der Sonne! Die tonnenweise 

nung von Lebensmitteln in der Neuen Welt—Korn, 
ffee—um die Preise zu halten, hat nach diesem 

ein Vorbild oder eine gleiche dkonomische Auf- 

ate Welt. 

14) Vergl. ebenda S. 64. 


-_ i 


en romischen Welt begegnete die junge Kirche 


Kriegsaufsatze. 


erstens durch das Gebot der Arbeit. “Wer nicht 
arbeiten will, soll auch nicht essen” (II. Thessal. 
III., 10). Die ersten Christengemeinden glichen 
Arbeitergemeinden. Zweitens begegnete die Kirche 
dem Egoismus und dem Ausbeutungsstreben durch 
die Lehre vom Wucher und vom gerechten Preise. 
Der Kampf des Mittelalters galt vor allem 
dem Zinswucher; Zins und Wucher ist ihm ein 
Begriff. Vom Begriffe des Zinswuchers kam man in 
der Folge zu dem des Sachwuchers; der Verletzung 
des gerechten Preises. Das kanonische Recht und 
die ethische Wirthschaftsauffassung der Zeit waren 
einig in der Verurtheilung und in der stetigen Be- 
kampfung des Wuchers. “Die 6konomischen Theo- 
rien des Mittelalters,” sagt Gustav Schmoller,!) 
“haben ihre einheitlichen Wurzeln im Christenthume 
und in der christlichen Moral, in der Lehre vom 
iustum pretium und vom Wucher.” 


“Das schrankenlose, unbegrenzte Streben nach 
Gewinn,” schreibt Werner Sombart in seinem 
Werke “Die Juden und das Wirthschaftsleben”, 
“eilt wahrend dieser ganzen Zeit (des Mittelalters) 
bei den meisten Wirthschaftssubjekten als unstatt- 
haft, als ‘unchristlich’.”1*) Was tuber einen mas- 
sigen Gewinn hinausgeht, ist Wucher. In dieser 
Hinsicht galt eine Anschauung, die Thomas 
von Aquin also formuliert: “Gewinn darf nicht als 
letztes Ziel, sondern nur als nothwendiges Mittel 
zum persOnlichen und zum Unterhalt der Familien- 
angehorigen erstrebt werden, und nur in ehren- 
haftem Umfange. So du eine Ware allein hast, 
kannst du wohl einen ehrlichen Gewinn suchen; 
doch also dass es christlich sei und dein Gewissen 
keinen Verlust leide, oder du an deiner Seele 
Schaden nehmest.”’?”) 

Die Wirthschaftslehre des christlichen Maittel- 
alters steht in ihrer ethischen Hohe und in ihrer 
Hinordnung auf das ewige Ziel des Menschen uner- 
reicht da. Die Erhebung der Arbeit von einer 
Schmach zu einer Ehre, der Schutz der Schwachen, 
die umfassende Organisation der Nachstenliebe und 
die den Egoismus bannende Wuchergesetzgebung 
werden fort ein glanzendes und unverwelkbares 
Ruhmesblatt in der Geschichte der Kirche bleiben. 
Kaum ein Thema wurde auf der alten Kanzel 
haufiger behandelt als die Stinde des Wuchers. Das 


Auftreten des Hl. Antonius gegen den volksver--— 


heerenden Wucher ist bekannt. Die katholische 
Kirche hat das Wucherproblem geldst, an dessen 
Bewaltigung sich die Gegenwart umsonst versucht. 


— 


pao III. 


1. Die Anschauungen des christlichen Mittel- 
alters iiber Wucher, Zins und gerechten Preis er- 
lebten ihre erste schwere Erschiitterung durch die 
Rezeption des rémischen Rechtes und durch die 
Wiederbelebung der spatantiken, heidnischen Lit- 
teratur. Die Ablosung der Naturalwirthschaft 


15) Ueber einige Grundlagen der Sozialpolitik und ‘der 
Wirthschaftslehre. Leipzig 1898, S. 242. 
16) Zitiert nach Dr. Jos. Eberle, “Schonere Zukunft”. 

Rule 1916, 5. 197. oie 
17) Ebenda S. 198. vi 
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durch die Geldwirthschaft, die Entwicklung des 
Welthandels mit der Entdeckung Amerikas, die 
Ausgestaltung des Bank- und Borsenwesens, die 
Aufhebung der Zinsschranken u. a., die ganze kapi- 
talistische Entwicklung der neuen Zeit musste das 
iibermassige Erwerbs- und Gewinnstreben und damit 
den persOnlichen und gesellschaftlichen Wucher be- 
giinstigen. Dazu kam eine materialistische Na- 
tionalokonomie, die weder eine sittliche Norm 
noch ein ethisches Ziel kannte. Die Beseitigung 
der alten Wuchergesetzgebung seit den Tagen der 
franzosischcen Revolution war nur eine nattirliche 
Konsequenz dieser Entwicklung. 

Das Fallen aller sittlichen Erwerbsschranken, die 
Reinigung des Strafgesetzes von Paragraphen, die 
Leuten mit weitem Gewissen und laxer Moral un- 
bequem werden konnten, hat den Wucher und die 
skrupellose Spekulation rasch zu einer riesenhaften 
Hohe und Ausdehnung gebracht. Die nach dem 
deutsch-franzdsischen Kriege von 1870-71, nach 
dem ‘“Milliardensegen” kommenden Griinderjahre 
haben ein ganze Volksschichten Deutschlands ver- 
giftendes egoistisches Reichthumsstreben, vorab in 
Form des gewissenlosen Betruges, in vorher kaum 
geschauter Grosse und in sich steigernder Raffiniert- 
heit, gezeigt. Einen ahnlichen Raubzug des inter- 
nationalen Bank- und Industriekapitals, wie in 
Deutschland, wiesen uns das Osterreichische Griin- 
derthum und das franzosische “Panama” vom Jahre 
1888, sowie andere Unternehmungen auf. 


Erst der theilweise selbst ein Ergebnis des 
Wucher- und Handelsgeistes darstellende Weltkrieg 
des 20. Jahrhunderts sollte uns in seinen Folgen, als 
hodhnender Kontrast seines Elendes, Blutes und 
Schmerzes, die umfangreichste Auswucherung der 
Volker bringen. Er fiigte zu den Verwiistungen 
des Schwertes die Verwiistungen der Habsucht und 
gab eine Illustration zu dem Worte, das ein franz6- 
sicher Schriftsteller kurz vor Ausbruch der grossen 
Revolution geschrieben: “Der Egoismus ist das 
Ungeheuer, das die Erde verwiistet. Er nimmt alles. 
Er giebt nichts zuriick. Er ist der geborene Gegner 
der Gemeinsamkeit und des allgemeinen Besten. Er 
macht den Grundsatz, dass jeder nur fiir sich sorgen 
musse. Damit zerbricht er alle Bande, welche die 
Menschheit umschlingen, und ldst die Gesellschaft 
in ein wahres Nichts auf.’”’!8) 

Nach dem ersten Jahre des Weltkrieges suchte 
man dem Wucher zu begegnen durch das fragwiir- 
dige System der Hochstpreise. Das Mittel ist nicht 
neu, es wurde wiederholt in Zeiten der Noth und 
der Theuerung angewendet. Wie die oben beriihr- 
ten Diokletianischen Maximaltarife sich trotz der 
drakonischsten Strafen nicht als durchfithrbar er- 
wiesen, so hat die Einrichtung der Hochstpreise 
s.Z.inder franzosischen Revolution 
ein vollendetes Fiasko erlebt.1®) 


(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


F, X. Horrmann, 
Rosenheim in Bayern. 


18) Vergl. A. M. Weiss O. Pr., Soziale Frage und 
soziale Ordnung. 3. Aufl. Freiburg i. Br, 1896, S. 587. 
is \ 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Die sogenannte neutrale oder Laien-Schule, von di 
die Religion ausgeschlossen, widerspricht den fund 
mentalen Prinzipien der Erziehung. 

Pius XI, Enzyklika iiber die chr. Erziehung 
der Jugend. 


Das Apostolat der Benediktiner. 
Li: 


Zweck des Apostolates der Ben 
diktiner ist es, Geist und Leben im Sinne Jes 
Christi in allen jenen Katholiken zu wecken und 3 
erhalten, die zum Benediktinerorden in irgend ein 
Beziehung stehen. Es sucht zu begeistern ft 
ganzes, vollwerthiges Christenleben. Es sucht d 
Kraft Gottes in jedem Katholiken zur Entfaltur 
zu bringen. Drei Grundsatze regeln das Leben dere 
die dem Benediktiner-Apostolat angehoren: 

1. Ein. Christ muss leben. , Aber 
lebt nicht, wenn er nicht Leben vom Leben Gott 
in sich hat. Die heiligmachende Gnade ist das Lebe 
des Christen. Ohne diese ist alles andere tod 
Machtvoll aber wirkt Gott aus jedem, der 1 
Stande der Gnade ist. Wer irgendwie theilnehme 
will an der Rettung der Seelen, der muss vor alle 
selbst leben, muss im Stande der Gnade sei: 

2. Kin Christ muss Sein heme 
nahren. Nattrliches Leben braucht Nahrun 
zur Erhaltung. Das iibernattirliche Leben, di 
heiligmachende Gnade braucht ebenso Nahrun; 
Und diese Nahrung ist das Brot des Lebens, Jest 
im Sakrament. Der Eucharistische Gottmensc 
Nahrung, Kraft und Mittelpunkt des menschliche 
Lebens, das ist das Charakteristische des benedikt 
nischen Vollkommenheitsstrebens. Innigst Anthe 
zu nehmen an dem taglichen Kreuzesopfer Jes 
Christi und moglichst taglich die heilige Kommunic 
zu empfangen, das ist die liturgische, kernige Fron 
migkeit, das ist das Ideal des “Apostolates der Ben 
diktiner.” Dieses wachst so organisch hervor at 
der liturgischen Bewegung. 

30 Ein Christ muss sein Lebe 
bethatigen. Leben will wieder Leben gebe 
Ein Christ, der innig Fiihlung halt mit dem Euchs 
ristischen Gottmenschen, der wird nicht nur trachtes 
sein eigenes Leben zu erhalten (im Stande der Gn; 
de zu bleiben), sondern wird von der Macht d 
Liebe Christi bald gedrangt werden, auch ande 
naher zu Gott zu bringen. Er wird so wie ve 
selbst zum Apostel, mitzuhelfen an der Rettung di 
Seelen wird ihm zum Bediirfnis. ‘ 

Die Gedanken, die in diesen 3 Punkten niederg 
legt sind, sucht das Apostolat der Benediktiner - 
allen Mitgliedern lebendig zu erhalten. Auf die 
Weise hofft es die katholische Aktion sehr zu f6 
dern, da es so immer mehr vollwerthige Christe 
immer mehr A postel heranzieht. 


i 


19) Vergl. Georg Wilh. Schiele, Wirkt res Hock 
preise. Ein Kapitel aus der caterer ee an 
Jena 1916. in 

= ak 
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Die Organisation des Aposto- 
ates der Benediktiner lehnt sich ganz 
den Benediktinerorden an. Von einer Abtei wird 
| Kinvernehmen mit den anderen Abteien eines be- 
mmten Gebietes ein Apostolats-Centrum errichtet. 
leses sendet in Form von Briefen Anregungen hin- 
an die benediktinischen Pfarrgemeinden und an 
= von Benediktinern geleiteten Schulen. Die Bene- 
ktiner-Schwestern geben die Anregungen weiter 
die von ihnen sees Jugend oder anch an Er- 
achsene, die Mitglieder des Apostolates geworden 
id. In den Benediktinerpfarr eien sind wo moglich 
uge Oblaten die Vertrauensleute des Apostolates 
r Benediktiner in der betreffenden Gemeinde. 
iese stellen die Apostolatsbriefe etc. den Mitglie- 
mm zu. 
Das Apostolat der Benediktiner hat keine Mit- 
iedsbeitrage. Freiwillige Spenden sollen die Aus- 
yen der Centrale decken, freiwillige Spenden sollen 
mn auch noch Hilfe bringen fiir die 
issionen der Benediktiner. Wenn 
ich die Missionen der Benediktiner wie die anderen 
issionen in grosser Noth sind, so will das Aposto- 
t der Benediktiner doch nur durch freiwillige 
yenden helfen. Wer den Geist der katholischen 
ktion erfasst und theilnehmen will an der Rettung 
t Seelen, der wird ja freudig geben, was er un - 
=schadet anderer Verpflichtungen 
ben kann. Alle Missionsgaben sollen durch die 
sttrauensleute an die Centrale gesendet werden. (In 
 Regel wird das durch den Pfarrer und durch 
s Missions-Office der Didzese gehen.) Nach 
weiliger Vereinbarung der an der Apostolats-Cen- 
ale betheiligten Abteien werden diese Missions- 


ben jener Benediktinermission zugewendet, die es 


a meisten bendthigt. (Gegenwartig Peking.) 

So geht mit der Weckung des apostolischen 
sistes auch eine Hilfsaktion fiir die Benediktiner- 
issionen Hand in Hand. Doch der erste Zweck 
- die Weckung und Bethatigung des apostolischen 
aistes im Sinne der katholischen Aktion. 


erhaltnissen entsprechend in verschiedener Art 
d Weise nothig. Sind die Herzen der Glaubigen 
Pfarrgemeinde mit der Idee des Apostolates 
nt, dann ist es nicht schwer, bald einige zu 
, die sich dem Seelsorger fiir verschiedene 
tolatsarbeiten zur Verfigung stellen. 

Centrale des Apostolates der Benediktiner 
+ vor allem die Oblaten des Benedikti- 
ns mit dem Geiste des Apostolates tief zu 
gen und sie so zu Laienaposteln 
ne der katholischen Aktion 


pilex wo die Fancoo eine bereits macht- 
= Zerst¢ 


Beezicitc Apostolatsarbeit ist den ~ 


ler Religion arbeiten, dort | 
ie katho- | 


-Priesters Gruss. 


der eigentlichen Si¢elsorge. § Deshalb 
ist es nicht recht, wenn die katholischen Vereine die 
kostbare priesterliche Kraft so sehr in Anspruch 
nehmen, dass dadurch die eigentlichen seelsorglichen 
Arbeiten des Priesters Schaden leiden miissen. 


Finige Oblaten, die Verstandnis haben ftir den 
Geist des Apostolates, sollen deshalb in den ver- 
schiedenen katholischen Vereinen dafiir sorgen, dass 
Leben in denselben herrscht. Der Priester gibt 
ihnen nur seine Winsche und Anregungen. Durch 
aa. Apostolatineden katholigehen 
Vereinen’’ wird der Priester sehr entlastet. 


2. Kranke sind in der Gemeinde. Dem Priester 
wird manchmal lange Zeit nichts gemeldet.—Einige 
Oblaten bekommen die Aufgabe, die Kranken der 
Gemeinde stets mdglichst bald zu entdecken und dem 
Priester zu melden. Der Priester kann aber so mit 
Arbeit tberladen sein, dass er nicht gleich die Zeit 
findet zu einem blossen Besuch. So geht jemand 
von den Oblaten hin und iiberbringt einstweilen des 
Diese Oblaten, welche die Sorge 
um die Kranken der Gemeinde haben, suchen auch 
durch kleine Hilfsdienste oder Aufmerksamkeiten 
ihre Liebe zu den Kranken zu bethatigen. Oft wird 
es gut sein, wenn diese Oblaten “Krankenartikel” 
zum Verleihen an weniger bemittelte Kranke zur 
Verfugung haben. Kranken, die lange Zeit an das 
Bett gefesselt sind, suchen sie durch manch kurzes 
Wort des Trostes das Leiden werthvoll zu machen. 
Das. “‘Krankenaposto lati? wistitirden 
Priester eine werthvolle Hilfe in der Kranken- 
seelsorge. 

P. NorBert SCHACHINGER, 
Direktor des Apostolates O. S. B. 


Zielbewusste Arbeit des Staatsverbandes Kansas. 

Der Ernst und der Ejifer, mit denen sich die 
Beamten und Delegaten bei Gelegenheit der Jahres- 
versammlungen unserer Verbande den vorliegenden 
Aufgaben widmen, hat wiederholt bereits auf ernst- 
denkende Besucher solcher Versammlungen den 
besten Eindruck gemacht. Eine ahnliche Wirkung 
musste die am 6.-7. Mai zu New Almelo im nord- | 
westlichen Kansas abgehaltene Jahresversammlung _ 
des Central-Vereins von Kansas auf jeden austiben. 
Es kam dort jene christliche Entschlossenheit, die 
den heiklen Tage ee nicht aus dem Wege — se 


dase: Beamte und Mitglieder pinsletistiie Arbeit z 
leisten vermogen und wirklich auch leisten. e1 
Predigt des hochw. Fr. Gesenhues, von 
den Ansprachen des Kommissarius, des 
a ae ee B. Mas peti: cab in es 
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er Erfolg zu verzeichnen gehabt. So u. a. in der 
Férderung einer Gesetzvorlage zum Schutze der 
kleinen Fabrikanten und Handler gegentiber den 
sogenannten Utility Corporations, und bei der Be- 
kampfung einer beabsichtigten ungerechten Be- 
steuerungsmethode. Zudem habe nun auch das 
Staatsobergericht die Auflosung der sog. Corpora- 
tion Farms angeordnet, gegen die auch der Staats- 
verband im Interesse eines unabhangigen Farmer- 
standes ankampft. 


Ein Hochamt, am Morgen des 6, und ein Seelenamt 
fiir die verstorbenen Mitglieder am 7., bildeten die wur- 
digen Er6ffnungsfeierlichkeiten dieser Tagung. Ausser- 
dem waren zwei grdssere Offentliche Versammlungen 
angesetzt, die eine ftir den Nachmittag, als Katholiken- 
tag gedacht, in dem katholischen New Almelo, die zweite, 
am Abend des 6., flir ein grosseres Publikum in dem 7 
Meilen entfernten protestantischen Eisenbahnpunkt 
Lenora. Wahrend in der Nachmittagsversammlung 
Msgr. Vornholt tiber Kleinarbeit in der Kath. Aktion, 
und Hr. A. Brockland iiber diese Aktion als Bethati- 
gung fiir den Einzelnen wie die Organisation sprachen, 
hielt der Vertreter der C. St. in Lenora den Vortrag 
uber gemeinsame Verpflichtungen aller Christen gegen- 
uber dem Neuheidenthum. 


Ejinsichtsvolle Beschlusse tiber die Kath. Aktion, die 
Lage des Farmerstandes, und andere Zeitfragen wurden 
von der Versammlung gutgeheissen. Zum erstenmale 
hatte der Staatsverband sich die Mitwirkung samtlicher 
anwesenden Priester, es waren deren 6, an den Arbeiten 
des Resolutionskomitees, zu denen sich iibrigens fast 
alle .Delegaten meldeten, gesichert. Beide Entwicklun- 
gen sind erfreulicher Natur. Nicht minder wohlthuend 
wirkte die allgemeine Zustimmung zu dem Vorschlag, 
der Verband moge $30 als weitere Gabe fiir die von der 
C. St. unterstitzten deutschen kath. Fluchtlinge aus 
Russland, die zu Harbin in der Mandschurei in grosser 
Noth sich befinden, anweisen. Hr. Mohr, der tiber die 
Generalversammlung des C. V., berichtete, wurde wie- 
derum als Delegat erkoren, wie er auch, mit den anderen 
bisherigen Beamten des Verbandes, auf ein weiteres 
Jahr wieder gewahlt wurde. 


Msgr. Vornholt, lebenslangliches Mitglied des C. V., 
der sich als Geistlicher Berather um den Verband Ver- 
dienste erworben, unterliess es nicht, in der Schlussver- 
sammlung den Delegaten auf der Wandtafel im Ver- 
sammlungslokal vorzurechnen, wie viel der Staatsver- 
band allein durch sein Auftreten gegen die erwahnte 
Abanderung der Besteuerungsmethode, jedem Farmer 
im Staate erspart habe, das Vielfache der jahrlichen 
Kopfsteuer, Ein solcher Anschauungsunterricht schlagt an. 


Die unginstige Lage der Landwirthschaft scheint 
unsere Mitglieder in Kansas zur Thatigkeit anzu- 
spornen, anstatt sie niederzudriicken. Beachtens- 
werth ist, dass auf der New Almelo’er Tagung eine 
grundliche Aenderung der Satzungen gutgeheissen 
wurde, durch die man den Verband den neueren 
Verhaltnissen anpassen will. Bemerkenswerth ist, 
dass unter den grosstentheils noch deutschredenden 
Farmern auch nicht der geringste Widerspruch laut 
wurde, als in Anbetracht der Verhaltnisse fast nur 
englisch gesprochen wurde und die neue Konstitu- 
tion, in der auch wtber die Sprachenfrage Ver- 
fiigungen getroffen werden, auf Antrag eines Ver- 

ters eines fast rein deutschsprechenden Ver- 
des, ohne Widerspruch angenommen wurde. 


‘darin bekundet sich der Wille zur Kath. 


wie man sie sich wiinschen méchte. 


ee 


auch nur mit Wasser! 


den Verhaltnissen rechnet wie sie | 


Silbernes Jubilaum. 


Die grosse Bedeutung der Stadt- und Distrikt 
Verbande fiir unsere Bewegung veranlasst uns, ett 
Feier, wie das silberne Jubilaum des Brooklyn 
Lokal-Verbandes am 19. April, besonders 3 
erwahnen. Umso mehr, weil diese Vereinigutr 
sich in mehrfacher Hinsicht ausgezeichnet hat dure 
eine jahrelang fortgesetzte eifrige Bethatigung at 
dem Gebiete der sozialen Aktion. 

In althergebrachter Weise, und diese besass 3 
ihrer Zeit eine grosse Bedeutung, veranstalteten d 
Mitglieder einen Umzug ehe sie in die Allerheilige 
Kirche einzogen, wohin ihnen die Union Guard, d 
Trommler- und Pfeifferkorps der Young Men 
Holy Name Society der Hl. Dreifaltigkeits Gemeinc 
und die Catholic Boys Brigade der St. Alphonst 
Gemeinde das Ehrengeleite gegeben hatten. At 
dem Altare genannter Kirche feierte der Geistlicl 
Rathgeber des Verbandes, hochw. John M. Mul 
das hl, Opfer, unter Assistenz der hochw. Hr 
Michael A. Heinlein und Alban Carroll, C. P. D 
Festpredigt hielt der hochw. Geo. A. Metzge 
Pfarrer der Dreifaltigkeits-Gemeinde ; seine Schlus 
worte galten der Thatigkeit des C. V. auf dem G 
biete der Kathol. Aktion. Im Sanktuarium anweser 
war der hochw. Msgr. Francis O. Siegelack. 

Die birgerliche Feier wurde nachmittags in der Gemei 
dehalle abgehalten; es betheiligten sich daran an die 4 
Verbandsmitglieder, denen Hr. Prasident Dr. August ] 
Maron den Willkommen entbot. “Ueber Vergangenhe 
Gegenwart und Zukunft des Lokal-Verbandes” spra 
sodann Hr. Nicholas Dietz, wahrend Hr. Charles Kor 
dessen Ehrenprasident, die Bestrebungen des C. V. a 
dem Gebiete der Kathol. Aktion darlegte. Nach Verles 
der zahlreichen Gliickwunschschreiben und Depesch 
begluckwiinschten folgende, personlich erschienene Gas 
von auswarts den Verband: Hr. Louis M. Seiz, Praside 
des Staatsverbandes New Jersey; Hr. Jos. Nadler, Pra: 
dent der Hudson County Federation, N. J., und Hr. W; 
Kapp, Prasident des New Yorker Lokal-Verbands. D: 
Schluss des Programms bildeten eine Auffiihrung ut 
Vortrage des Mannerchors. 

Am folgenden Tage, Montag, wurde ein Todtenamt fi 


_ den verdienten Geistlichen Rathgeber des Verbandes, Ms; 


Geo, A. Kaupert, und alle verstorbenen Mitglieder gehalte 


Thatige Verbande. 


Der treffliche Geist, der sich so haufig i 
Lechathal-Verband bekundet, machte sich auc 
jungst wiederum zu Gunsten der C. St. bemerkba 
indem seine zu Allentown am 26. April abgehaltes 
Quartalversammlung uns $50 anzuweisen beschlos 
“Als Anerkennung fiir die vielen dem Verband i 
Laufe der letzten zwolf Monate gewahrten frei 
Flugblatter,” schreibt uns der Verbands-Sekret 
Hr. H. A. Becker. 4 
__An der Volksversammlung betheiligten sich bei d 
Gelegenheit an die 600 Manner‘und Frauen, Man 
ein Distrikts-Verband, der vierteljahrlich tagt, bringt e 
tig gegenwartig eine so betrachtliche Zahl von 7 


pennsylvanischen Manner koe h 
; | Mit andern Worten: es s 
ihnen . d Mi zu Verfit , erf 
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Delegaten besuchten Sitzung, hielt der hochw. Jos. F. 
, Northampton, den Vortrag tiber Wesen und Bedeu- 
der Credit Union, Man erwartet, dass die Ausfiith- 
en, des Redners praktische Ergebnisse zeitigen werden. 
‘enige Tage nachher, am 26. April, hielt der Phila. 
rikt des C. V. und der Kath. Frauenunion eine 
greiche Massenversammlung in der St. Boni- 
ushalle. Als Redner waren gewonnen worden 
an der Kath. Universitat zu Tokio thatige P. 
no Bitter, S. J., der iiber das heutige Russland, 
e religidsen und sozialen Zustande sprach, und 
hw. Dr. Charles P. Bruehl, Professor am St. 
tles Seminar zu Overbrook, der die gegen- 
tigen ebenso verworrenen wie heiklen sozialen 
tande erorterte, und zwar in der ihm eigenen, 
h vom schlichtesten Mann leicht zu erfassenden 
ise. 
Jer stets ruhrige Distrikts-Verband Nummer 2 
Staates Wisconsin veranstaltete am 17. Mai zu 
boygan eine gutbesuchte Versammlung, an der 
i, ausser Mitgliedern und Beamten, eine Reihe 
| Priestern, Frau Breitenbach als Vertreterin des 
wuenbundes und Hr. Frank Blied, Prasident des 
atsverbandes, betheiligten. In der Offentlichen 
rsammlung sprachen, nachdem hochw. Pfr. 
lap Dreis die Festgaste begriisst hatte, die ge- 
inten beiden Beamten und Hr. Carl Becker von 
lwaukee. Im Anschluss an die Darlegungen der 
gsten Enzyklika Pius XI., Quadragesimo Anno, 
rterte Redner die Pflicht der Betheiligung an 
Katholischen Aktion und die Anwendung ge- 
ider Grundsatze auf die Schaden unserer Zeit. 
twahnt zu werden verdient die Beschickung der 
‘ssammlung mit Delegaten durch zwei Junglings- 
eine, und der Beschluss, im kommenden Herbste 
derum eine offizielle Pilgerfahrt nach St. Nazianz zu 
unstalten. 
Jiese Ejinzelheiten uber die Versammlungen 
rer Distrikts-Verbande werden hier vor allem in 
_ Absicht mitgetheilt, der Griindung neuer Dis- 
cts-Verbande Vorschub zu leisten. Wir mochten 
ner wieder betonen, dass diese Vereinigungen zu 
1 wichtigsten Gliedern im Organismus des C. V. 
len. Ejinzel-Vereine vermdogen wenig— auszu- 
hten, wenn es gilt, Offentliche Uebelstande zu 
ampfen und in Stadt und Staat fiir Recht und 
rechtigkeit einzutreten und die private wie 
entliche Sittlichkeit zu schutzen. 


r “‘kleinen Schar Getreuer” Rekruten zufiihren! 
Nach einer Pause von vierzehn Jahren wird der 
nnsylvania Zweig unseres Verbandes wiederum in 
Ikes-Barre tagen, und zwar vom 12. bis 14. Juli 
arrer der festgebenden Gemeinde, St. Nikolaus, ist 
msignor J. C. Goeckel, ein verstandnisvoller 
rderer der Kathol. Aktion wie des Laienapos- 
ates. Man erwartet deshaib allgemein eine nicht 
- arbeitsreiche, sondern vom ernsten Streben, die 

sung zu fdrdern, getragene Jahresversamm- 


‘seinem an Vereine und Mitglieder gerichteten 


fiir die Bestrebungen des Verbandes noch 
htgefiihl der Mitglieder diesem gegentber 


i 


beklagt Prasident Eibeck, weder das Ver- 


zu Tokugen, “werden es der Protestantismus und 


sei so lebhaft wie in friiheren Jahren, wahrend die 
Nothwendigkeit des Ejinstehens fiir Kirche und 
Schule, biirgerliche Rechte und soziale Aufklarung 
heute noch ebenso dringend wie ehemals sei. In- 
folgedessen sei eine verhaltnismassig kleine Schar 
Getreuer mit Pflichten tiberbiirdet und mit der 
ganzen Sorge, der Bewegung ihre Ziele zu weisen, 
belastet. Hr. Eibeck ersucht dringend, doch die 
fahigsten und arbeitsfreudigsten Mitglieder als 
Delegaten zur diesjahrigen Generalversammlung des 
Verbandes entsenden zu wollen. Eine durchaus be- 
rechtigte Mahnung angesichts der unhaltbaren mo- 
ralischen und wirthschaftlichen Zustande, die nichts 
Gutes ktinden. 


Hungersnoth und andere Drangsale in den 
Missionen. 


Im Mausethurm auf einer Rheininsel bei Bingen 
soll einst, so erzahlt eine Sage, ein Bischof ver- 
geblich Zuflucht gesucht haben, als er, nachdem er 
wahrend einer Hungersnoth den Hungernden Ge- 
treide verweigert hatte, sich von Mausen verfolgt 
sah. 

Hier in unserem Lande lagern viele hundert Mil- 
lionen Buschel Weizen, die uns geradezu als eine 
Last gelten. Doch, wie jener angeblich grausame 
Hatto, halten wir sie fest verwahrt, weil die Hun- 
gernden uns nicht dafur zu bezahlen vermogen. 

“Wie ich ihnen bereits im vorigen Briefe mittheilte,” 
schreibt uns P. Lullus Huette, O. F. M., Apostol. Missionar, 
aus der Proyinz Shantung, in China, “herrscht in meinem 
Missionsbezirke dieses Jahr grésste Armuth und Noth in- 
folge der furchtbaren Ueberschwemmung im _ letzten 
Herbst. In der Noth klopfen die armen Christen bei ihrem 
Shenfu an die Thur und’ suchen bei ihm Hilfe: der eine 
bittet um ein Almosen, der andere um Reisegeld, damit er 
mit seiner Famile in die Mandschurei auswandern kann; 
viele arme Miitter flehen mich an doch ihre hungernden 
Kinder in die Missionsschulen aufzunehmen! Wie gern 
mo6chte ich dem vielgestaltigen Jammer in meinem Bezirke 
abhelfen, wie gern mochte ich die armen Leute etwas unter- 
stiitzen, wenn mir die néthigen Mittel zu Gebote standen!” 


Seit Eroffnung der neuen Missionsschulen in 
Likiashuo, anfangs Marz, wohnen dort in Pater 
Lullus Missionsstation 80 arme Kinder und Ka- 
techumenen. Er konne, meint er, noch 60 Kinder 


_mehr in die Schulen aufnehmen, Platz genug sei da, 


aber es fehlten ihm die Mittel, die deren Aufnahme 
und Verpflegung forderten. Der Unterhalt eines 
Kindes stelle sich in der Missionsschule auf rund 
fiinf Dollars im Monat. Sechzig Kinder mehr oder 
minder bedeuten also eine Ausgabe von $300 mo- 
natlich, und wo sollen die herkommen? “Deshalb 
musste ich,” schliesst der Missionar, “alle diese ar- 
men Kinder zurtickweisen!” 
* ok x 


In Korea, wo soviel Martyrerblut geflossen, sind 
die Aussichten auf reichliche Ernte  vielver- 
sprechend. Das gilt besonders vom apostol. Vika- 
riat Wonsan, das den Benediktinern von St. Ottilien 
anvertraut ist. Doch drangen die Umstande, die 
giinstige Gelegenheit auszunutzen. “Thun wir es 
nicht,” schreibt uns der hochwst. Hr. Bischof Boni- 
fatius Sauer, O. S. B., aus der St. Benedikts-Abtei 


. 
= 
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Bolschewismus thun. Aber es ware jammerschade.” 
Bischof Sauer fugt dem noch hinzu: 

“Gerade hier um die Abtei herum kommen fast taglich 
Leute, die um einen Katechisten bitten. In einem Monate 
wurden nicht weniger als 160 Erwachsene getauft, die sich 
den Sommer hindurch trotz der vielen und schweren Feld- 
arbeit auf die hl. Taufe vorbereitet hatten. D. h., 160 
Personen, nicht in der ganzen Missionsdidzese, sondern nur 
in einem Distrikte. Gegenwartig bereiten sich noch weitere 
900 vor in diesem selben Distrikte. Besasse ich die Mog- 
lichkeit, d. h. die Mittel, noch einige Katecheten einzustel- 
len und etliche Katechismusschulen zu errichten, so konnten 
wir die Zahl dieser Katechumenen leicht verdreifachen. In 
verschiedenen anderen Distrikten liegen die Verhaltnisse 
ahnlich.” 

“Die Ernte ist reif’—aber, die Missionare, im 
Stiche gelassen, vermogen die reife Frucht nicht ein- 
zubringen! Nicht ohne grosse Verschuldung auf 
Seiten der Katholiken auch unseres Landes. So 
reiste dieser Tage eine reiche katholische Frau von 
New York nach Jefferson City, Mo., im eigenen 
Salonwagon, und zwar in der einzigen Absicht, eine 
auf den Grossbetrieb eingerichtete Hithnerfarm zu 
besuchen. Die Unkosten der Reise dtirften sich 
auf mehrere Tausend Dollars belaufen haben. 
Dagegen empfangt Bischof Sauer von dem Werke 
der Glaubensverbreitung in Rom nur sechstausend 
Dollars jahrlich zur Bestreitung aller Ausgaben 
seines Vikariates, das bereits, neben zahlreichen 
Kirchen, Kapellen und Schulen, ein eigenes Seminar 
unterhalt! Die koreanischen Neuchristen sind eifrig 
und willig, aber furchtbar arm, weshalb es ihnen 
unmoglich ist, die nothigen Kapellen und Schulen 
zu bauen, Priester, Katecheten und Lehrer zu be- 
solden. Daher ist es nothwendig, unter den Ka- 
tholiken Amerikas das Interesse fiir ein Missions- 
gebiet, das so hoffnungsvoll ist wie Korea, zu 
erwecken und rege zu halten. 


Unser Zeitschriftenapostolat. 


Ueber den Werth unseres Zeitschriftenapostolats 
ertheilt ein vom 12. April datiertes Schreiben einer 
Schwester in Japan Auskunft: 

“Wir sind fur die regelmassige Zusendung der Zeit- 
schriften ungemein dankbar, und ftirchteten bereits mehr- 
mals, Sie mOchten diese nun nach all den Jahren und wegen 
der Unkosten, die sie verursacht, einstellen. Nun haben 
wir umso dankbarer Ihren Fragebogen gezeichnet. Es wird 


_uns sehr freuen, auch in Zukunft Ihre Sendungen zu er- 


halten, die so viel Gutes und Niitzliches, und zwar fiir Leib 
und Seele, fiir uns selbst, und fiir unsere Umgebung, ent- 
halten. So waren z. B. wahrend der Kriegsjahre in Kum- 
amoto etliche Hundert Deutsche, Soldaten und Civilisten, 
an die wir an Zeitschriften und Biichern abgaben, was wir 
hatten. Wir bereiteten ihnen damit grosse Freude. Zwar 
hoffen wir, niemehr wieder Kriegsgefangene versorgen 
zu mussen, aber atch so kénnen wir mit diesem Lesestoft 
sicher Gutes wirken. Die Japaner lernen heutzutage gerne 
auch Deutsch; manchmal wird eine gute Schrift fast mehr 
bewirken, als ein Lehrbuch tiber die katholische Religion. 
Oder, besser gesagt, sie vermag den Weg zu einer ernsteren 
Beschaftigung mit unserer hl, Religion einzuleiten.” 


Ein dem Franziskaner-Orden angehérender Mis- 
sionar in China beantwortet. unsere Anfrage, ob er 
auch in Zukunft mit Zeitschriften versehen zu 
werden wiinscht, mit der Versicherung, er sei fir 
jede Zusendung von Herzen dankbar. Er fiigt dem 
noch hinzu, was auch ftir unsere Leser ein Wink 
sein moége: 


“Diirfte ich einen besondern Wunsch aussern, sO W 
es dic Bitte um komplette altere Jahrgange, besond 
solcher illustrierten Zeitschriften wie z. B. “Die St 
Gottes,” “Der Missionsbote,” oder die in Techny erschein 
den Missionszeitschriften. Bilder gefallen auch den Chi 
sen, und wahrend Sie dem Misisonar durch Zustellung 
lustrierter Schriften Freude bereiten, helfen Sie zu gleic! 
Zeit mit, unsere chinesischen Christen zu belehren und 
erbauen.” 

Des weiteren aussert sich Rev. P. Francis Ro 
O. F. M., Missionar zu Tsinanfu in der Provs 
Shantung, China, in der gleichen Angelegenheit ; 

“Thre freundliche Anfrage tiber Zusendung von Z 
schriften kam mir sehr gelegen. Seit meiner Riickk 
aus Amerika arbeite ich mit an der Herausgabe et 
lateinischen Monatsschrift, “Apostolicum”’. Diese Ze 
schrift ist in erster Linie gedacht als Organ fiir die Chi 
missionare, die itber die wichtigsten Ereignisse auf d 
Laufenden gehalten werden sollen, und zugleich will 
neue Zeitschrift den Missionaren eine Hilfe sein 
aszetischer, homiletischer und pastoreller Hinsicht. We 
Sie mir diesbeziigliche Zeitschriften zusenden wollten, 
ware ich Ihnen sehr dankbar. Wenn ich eine Bitte a 
sprechen darf, so ware es die, mir Monatsschriften, 1 
Ecclesiastical und Homiletical Review, Fortnight 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice ete., zukommen zu lass 
Auch 4ltere Jahrgange waren mir sehr willkommen.” 


Mithilfe bei der Sanierung einer Ehe in 
Oesterreich. 

Seit einer Reihe von Jahren bereits steht ¢ 
Josefswerk in Wien, das sich ausschliesslich ¢ 
Pflege der Familie widmet, mit uns in Verbindut 
Es handelt sich in den meisten der an uns ve 
wiesenen F alle um Feststellungen, die es dem Vere 
ermoglichen sollen, wilde Ehen zu sanieren. A 
einen solchen von uns erledigten Fall bezieht si 
das Schreiben vom 5. Mai d. J.: 


“Durch die grossen Bemuhungen des Central-Vereins ; 
Eruierung der Sterbedaten der Franziska...... und dur 
Uebersendung des Todtenscheines der Genannten, kon 
eine Ehe saniert werden. Der hochw. Hr. Pfarrer | 
sich, trotz des geanderten Anfangsbuchstabens, mit dies 
Todtenschein begniigt.” 


Dieser Fall bot besondere Schwierigkeiten, w 
in dem betf. Todtenregister keine Frau des w 
von Wien genannten Namens aufzufinden war. A 
Umwegen mussten wir daher zuerst den Nam 
feststellen, unter dem die Frau begraben word 
war. E's handelte sich um einen jener vielen Fal 
in denen Behdrden nicht viel Federlesens mach 
mit dem Namen von “Foreigners”. 


Kommunikanden-Anstalt dankt fiir Gebetbiich 

Eine Anzahl der C. St. von einem Buchhand 
geschenkter Gebetbiicher wurde von uns an « 
Kommunikanden-Anstalt St. Josephshaus, zu B 
Oldesloe in Holstein, geschickt, dessen Oberin, « 
ehrw. Schw. Heriburga, uns deren Empfang y 
folgt bestatigte : . 
“Herzlichen, innigen Dank fiir die gesandten Kom 
nionbiicher.. Sie glauben nicht, wie unsere armen Fe 

be 


sich daritber freuten. Gott vergelte Ihnen Ihre Lie 
sendfach !” 


Genannte Anstalt nimmt Diasporakinder auf | 
bereitet sie auf ihre erste hl. Kommunion vor. — 
einer nichtkatholischen Umwelt aufgewa 
sollen sie durch ihren Aufenthalt und Unte: 
im St. Josephshaus fiir den Kampf mit ei 
glaubigen Welt ausgeriistet werden, Samy: 

: aa 
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